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EX-PRESIDENT RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 


T is perhaps natural, that on the death of a man who has 
occupied so exalted a position as President of the United 
States, that the public should occupy itself with a consideration 
of his honors and dignities. Ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes, 
thrice a Congressman, thrice Governor of Ohio, once a military 
officer of high position and renown, once President of the 
United States, had also another side to his character than 
that indicated by these honorable titles. He was eminently 
and before all things a philanthropist, a lover of his fellow- 
men and a worker for their interests. A careful study of his 
life from early manhood until his too early death shows him 
to have been identified with many of the great reforms of his 
time. Quietly, unostentatiously, valuing his great honors for 
what they were worth, but never parading them, Mr. Hayes 
was easily a leader in the movement for the uplifting of the 
colored race in the South, and for the improvement of the 
penal system of the country. He was an educator whose 
fame as an educator would have been world-wide had it not 
been overshadowed by his loftier title. There was no subject 
touching the elevation of humanity in America, no matter how 
deep the problem involved, but that General Hayes brought 
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the most untiring efforts to help in its solution, and gave both 
his time and his name to the organization of practical chari- 
ties. Beginning in his own city, among his own neighbors, he 
was known as a generous giver, a thoughtful adviser, a sym- 
pathetic helper, wherever there was need. 

In the larger affairs of the national organization of charities 
this good man permitted himself to be laden with onerous 
duties, never once counted his ease or the leisure which he 
had a right to enjoy, and did perhaps more than any other 
man in the country to give stability and character to the 
prison reform movement, to the cause of the education of the 
colored man, and toa reasonable amelioration of the woes of 


the Indian. Calm, painstaking, with a singularly clear vision 


for the main facts and issues, never wavering in the slightest 
where a question of principle was involved, General Hayes was 
a tower of strength to any movement to which he lent his 
name, and knowing the prestige that belonged to an ex- 
President of the United States, he lent his name only where 
he was willing to follow with his entire influence and his whole 
personality. There was no clearer-headed or more conscien- 
tious public man in this country than this man who has just 
died. His patience in bearing the atrocious calumnies of an 
opposing party was heroic. Accepting the highest title in the 
land upon a right the most carefully scrutinized and upon the 
endorsement of the highest authority of this country, he never 
lost sight of the dignity of the position, never undervalued it, 
never failed to use it for the advancement of any cause that 
enlisted his heart and conscience. 

It is as a Prison Reformer that the writer of this article has 
best known General Hayes and his work. In 1870 there was 
called at Cincinnati a National Prison Congress—which per- 
haps had a wider influence than any that has been held since 
—and we find General Hayes presiding at that congress. At 
that time he was Governor of Ohio. All the surviving mem- 
bers of that congress bear testimony to the _ heartiness 
with which Governor Hayes entered into the delibera- 
tions and from that moment he linked himself with the 
advance guard of Prison Reformers. He has never fallen 
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behind. At that time the Indeterminate Sentence was only 
named to be considered a scheme of visionaries, and was re- 
garded as an attack upon established theories of punishment 
for crime. Governor Hayes at once recognized in it the 
keynote of the new penology and the solution of many of the 
most vexed problems of crime treatment. He, however, with 
singular wisdom refrained from making it the burden of his 
public utterances, but lost no opportunity to aid the scheme 
and its gradual introduction intohis own and other States. He 
engaged in every movement of the Prison Reformers, and was 
one of the original incorporators of the National Prison Asso- 
ciation of the United States. Upon the death of Dr. Wines 
the National Prison Association of the United States, having 
accomplished a large work in the organization of the Interna- 
tional Penitentiary Commission and the establishment of Inter- 
national Penitentiary Congresses, became inactive. The work 
inaugurated by it in Europe went on most successfully, but 
the National Prison Association itself held no meetings. In 
1883 it was found desirable to reorganize the National Prison 
Association. A call was issued by the Prison Association of 
New York for a meeting to be held at Saratoga at the same 
time as the meeting of the American Social Science Association. 
Four men of the original members of the Association responded 
tothe call. Five were required to maxe a quorum, and the writer 
of these lines went out to search for the fifth, finding the late 
Irenzus Prime, D.D., ina Saratoga boarding-house just recover- 
ing from a severe illness, who at a real risk to his health left 
his room to complete the quorum. Then and there General 
Hayes was elected President of the National Prison Associa- 
tion. There was great uncertainty as to the"success of its re- 
organization, but in the minds of those who had the matter 
in hand there was no doubt as to its need. A full statement 
of the case was written to General Hayes, who at once ac- 
cepted the position of President of the Association, and from 
that moment has held a laboring oar in the organization and 
upbuilding of this great body, which is perhaps to-day as in- 
fluential as any similar organization in the country or in the 
world. The journey from Fremont to New York was never 
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too long for him to take to attend the meetings. A man full 
of cares and occupations, he always found time for a careful 
and thoughtful consideration of every question that came 
before the Association. He has never missed a meeting of the 
National Prison Congress, and his speeches from the first have 
had the truest ring of the reformer. In his Toronto address 
we find him denouncing the jail system of the country and 
proposing measures for its reformation. We find him de- 
manding the entire separation of young and old offend- 
ers. We find him advocating the permanent confinement of 
habitual criminals in his Bostonaddress. We find him pleading 
for a recognition of the common humanity in criminals alike 
with honest men. In Nashville we find him making an earnest 
plea for the Indeterminate Sentence. In Cincinnati we find him 
pleading for a better education of criminals in prison, in indus- 
try and in letters; always in the front rank and always follow- 
ing up his words by his utmost personal influence in his own 
State and in the nation. 

Under the Presidency of General Hayes the National Prison 
Association in its organization and reorganization has grown 
from its five members in Saratoga in 1883 to more than two 
hundred, and numbers all the leading prison men of the coun- 
try. There is not one of them that has not a warm feeling 
of fellowship and love for President Hayes; there is not one 
of them that has not felt that he could freely approach him for 
advice, and fully depend upon him for support in any measures 
of reform. 

It is not alone in the field of prison reform that General 
Hayes has won distinction as a philanthropist. His presidency 
of the Board of Managers of the Slater Fund has led him toa 
most thorough study of the social condition of the negro at 
the South, and of methods for his uplifting. The writer of 
this article can remember a conversation with General Gordon 
of Georgia, in which he said that he had never seen in his life 
a man who had more thoroughly mastered the difficulties that 
beset the problem of the colored race in the South as General 
Hayes. In the war he had taken his life in his hand to fight 
for this race, had thrown all the weight of his character against 
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slavery ; as a President he had undertaken the problem of 
reconciliation between North and South, fully recognizing the 
rights of both the vanquished and the victorious, and later on 
as a citizen had studied the whole problem of the Southern 
social condition without prejudice or sectional bias. His faith 
in the future of the colored people in the South was very great, 
but their uplifting wasto depend upon their education, and their 
education to be effected and controlked by the race that had 
been their master. It must be a process of generations. Inthe 
administration of the Peabody and Slater Funds he was a 
tower of strength and of wise counsel. 

In all matters of education General Hayes was deeply inter- 
ested. Asa trustee of the Ohio University he advocated the 
most advanced methods, the most liberal scheme of education. 
As a private citizen in Fremont there was not a detail of public 
school management with which he was not familiar, and there 
was not an educational movement in the whole country based 
upon novel or advanced ideas that he did not find it worth 
while to study and, if possible, to approve. 

When the scheme for the Burnham Industrial Farm was laid 
out, sitting face to face with General Hayes in an hour's con- 
versation, the organizer unfolded to him the principles that 
were to underlie that institution. The need had already 
been apparent to both. Intelligent questions as to the small- 
est details of the plan, wise criticisms of some features, warn- 
ings as to some dangers, all fell from the lips of this great- 
hearted public man, and at the conclusion of the conversation 
he put forth his hand and said: ‘‘ You are on the right track ; 
never be discouraged. You will certainly succeed.” He was 
from that hour a warm friend of the movement. Among the 
most cherished traditions of the Burnham Farm is the memory 
of a visit of several days’ duration, and hanging on the wall of 
the Brothers’ Room is a cordial letter expressing approbation 
of the system. During that visit there was not a boy there 
with whom Mr. Hayes did not have a personal talk as to his 
future, nor a Brother with whom he did not leave a new im- 
pulse of zeal by his inspiring words. He followed the growth 
of the movement step by step and had planned another visit 
during the coming summer. 
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It was the writer’s good fortune to make several journeys 
with General Hayes, and to be closely associated with him for 
days atatime. In his charities, in his works of public philan- 
thropy, in his efforts for education, he was most generously 
unsparing of himself and most conscientious. He never per- 
mitted his name to be used in connection with any enter- 
prise until he had sifted it to the utmost. He never permitted 
his name to be used in connection with any enterprise to which 
he did not give his own personality. If he accepted a title he 
accepted the duties that went with it, and performed them in 
the most methodical and careful manner. His opportunities 
for enriching himself by the use of the prestige that naturally 
attached to him were very great. He put them by with ad- 
mirable firmness, and the dignity that belonged to a man who 
had held the first office in the gift of the nation was never 
lowered by any act of his daily life. Those who knew him 
best, most closely, the citizens of his own town, bear testi- 
mony to the simplicity of his character, to the tenderness of 
his heart, to the generosity of his nature, to the wisdom of 
his counsel. The unfortunate political events which cast a 
shadow upon his administration will be forgotten in the time 
to come, and this man, who was their victim, will be remem- 
bered as a good President, and as one of the foremost of 
American philanthropists, who carried the duties of the first 
citizen of the country with entire integrity, and because he 
lived and labored, left a higher standard of American manhood. 


Wan. M. F. ROUND. 





SANITATION IN RELATION TO THE POOR.* 


HE sanitary condition of the poor is a matter which con- 
cerns not the poor alone but the whole community. 
There is abundant evidence to show that the health of a city 
is influenced in a large measure by the condition of the abodes, 
the habits and the surroundings of the poor. The removal, so 
far as practicable, of unsanitary conditions attendant upon 
poverty is not a philanthropic undertaking only, but it is a duty 
which States and cities owe to all of the citizens. 

There are several reasons why it seems proper and desir- 
able to bring before Charity Organization Societies a question 
which is so largely one of State and municipal policy. 

The Charity Organization Societies of this country have be- 
come one of the powerful agencies for influencing and direct- 
ing public sentiment, and consequently civic action, in such 
matters as public sanitation. 

These organizations, moreover, are interested, not only in 
the immediate alleviation of distress due to poverty, but also 
in searching after the underlying conditions and in basing 
remedial measures so far as possible upon these conditions. 
There can be no complete study, no adequate solution, of the 
social question without a knowledge of the influence of unhy- 
gienic conditions upon the physical, mental and moral state 
of the poor, as well as of the effect of poverty in producing these 
conditions. 

A third reason why it is desirable to introduce this subject 
here is that it is in the power of individuals doing the work of 
these organizations to diffuse some sanitary knowledge among 
the poor. The results of such individual effort may not be 
great as compared with what may and should be done by pub- 
lic agencies, but they will do some good, especially in the di- 
rection of domestic hygiene, a subject of which women can be 
excellent teachers. 


* An address delivered before the Charity Organization Society of Balti- 


more, November 14, 1892. 
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Sanitation among the poor in this threefold relation to pub- 
lic hygiene, to the social problem and to the individual work 
of this organization is of course a theme far beyond the limits 
assigned to me upon this occasion. I shall be able to touch 
upon only a few of the salient points. 

The two circumstances which have had the most potent 
influence in the development of modern sanitary science have 
been the occurrence of great epidemics of disease, especially 
of cholera, and also in this country of yellow fever, and the 
belief in the dependence of those diseases usually called 
zymotic or infectious upon filth. 

If the public cannot be awakened in any other way to the 
correction of glaring sanitary defects than by an outbreak of 
cholera, then such a visitation is not an unmixed evil, for ina 
few years more lives will probably be saved by the removal of 
well-known causes of preventable disease than are destroyed 
by the cholera, and the chances of a renewal of the epidemic 
will be lessened, if not wholly abolished. 

Hamburg has been warned time and again by sanitarians ot 
the danger of using unfiltered Elbe water for drinking purposes, 
but it has required the sacrifice within the space of a few weeks 
of eight thousand lives and untold misery to cause this warning 
to be heeded. 

It is fortunate that public sanitary measures have been con- 
trolled so largely by the belief that most infectious diseases 
depend upon filth. In this belief the main purpose of public 
sanitary efforts has been to render pure the water we drink, 
the air we breathe, the food we eat and the soil upon which we 
live. 

Within the last dozen years we have acquired definite knowl- 
edge of the causes of some of the most important infectious 
diseases, and we now know that these diseases are not gene- 
rated by filth in so direct a manner as was once supposed. 
We may drink contaminated water, breathe impure air and live 
on a polluted soil without getting typhoid or typhus fever, or 
diphtheria or scarlet fever or other infectious disease. These 
influences may be, and doubtless are, deleterious to health, but 
unless the specific germs of disease have been introduced they 
do not produce well-defined diseases. 
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Many of these disease germs, however, are widely distributed 
and there is good reason to believe that such unhygienic con- 
ditions as those mentioned afford to many the best oppor- 
tunities for multiplication and for conveyance to the human 
body. 

If we render difficult or impossible the contamination of our 
water, air, food and soil, with ordinary impurities which may 
not in themselves be demonstrably harmful, we make difficult 
or impossible their contamination with the germs of many dis- 
eases. 

We are thus enabled to understand how there may be serious 
sanitary defects in a place without such an injurious influence 
upon health as to attract much attention. Nevertheless, these 
defects are a constant menace tothe health of the inhabitants, 
The demonstration of sewage contamination in the sources of 
supply of drinking water is significant, not because the ad- 
mixture with sewage is in itself dangerous, but because it 
indicates that the gates are open for the entrance into the 
water of the germs of typhoid fever or of cholera, if these germs 
are present in the sewage. It is true that cholera, for instance, 
might be introduced into such a place and by a fortunate 
chance the germs of the disease not gain entrance to the soil 
or to the water so as to produce an epidemic, but is it not 
foolish and short-sighted to leave the lives and happiness of 
thousands dependent upon such a chance when we know what 
measures are necessary in order to reduce the chance to a 
minimum, if not to eliminate it altogether? The most ordi- 
nary prudence demands that the open gates be closed. One of 
the most instructive lessons of the visitations of Asiatic chol- 
era in Europe since 1884 has been the failure of this disease to 
gain a foothold when introduced into cities with irrepruachable 
water supply and sewage disposal. 


I have endeavored to point out that serious sanitary de- 
fects, although for a time they may not appear to injure the 
health of those exposed to them, become a standing menace 
to health upon the approach of certain epidemic diseases. 

But I do not consider it necessary to base the argument for 
sanitary improvements exclusively upon their demonstrable 
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influence on public health, manifest as their influence often is. 
Such things as pure drinking water, well paved and clean 
streets, and well drained soil are conducive to comfort and hap- 
piness and to the commercial welfare of a city. They exert in 
this way a direct influence upon prosperity and an indirect in- 
fluence upon health, not appreciable by any mortality statistics, 
but clear enough to the experience of individuals and of the 
community. 

This matter of public sanitation is one purely of municipal 
administration. I suppose that those who have the power to 
initiate and carry out measures necessary to secure to us a 
water supply free from danger of contamination, a civilized 
system of disposal of sewage, well paved and clean streets, 
good drainage, freedom from pollution of our water-courses 
and harbor, removal of dwellings which cannot be made fit for 
human habitation, conceive that their personal and political 
interests lie in quite different directions, and for this indiffer- 
ence the apathy of the general public is largely responsible. 
Recommendations of health officials, reports of special com- 
missions, addresses to tax-payers’ associations are unheeded. 

Mr. Andrew D. White makes a strong statement when he 
says that, ‘Without the slightest exaggeration we may assert 
that, with few exceptions, the city governments in the United 
States are the worst in Christendom, the most expensive, the 
most inefficient and the most corrupt,” but so high an authority 
in sanitary matters as Dr. John S. Billings says that this state- 
ment “ is true so faras municipal engineering work is concerned 
with regard to several of the largest cities in this country.” I 
cannot forbear from quoting in this connection a passage from 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s article in the last number of the -urum 
on “ Municipal Institutions in America and England.” After 
showing that the expenditures for local purposes in the city of 
Boston are largely in excess of those in the city of Birmingham, 
England, he says: 


The leading idea of the English system may be said to be that of 
a joint stock or co-operative enterprise in which every citizen is a 
shareholder and of which the dividends are receivable in the im- 
proved health and the increase in the comfort and happiness of the 
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community. The members of the council are the directors in this 
great business, and their fees consist in the confidence and the grati- 
tude of those among whom they live. In no other undertaking, whether 
philanthropic or commercial, are the returns more speedy, more 
manifest or more beneficial. To give a single illustration, the re- 
forms in Birmingham carried out in a few years reduced the death 
rate from 26.8 per 1000 in 1874 to 19 in 1888. In other words, the 
initiation of the unpaid members of the council and their super- 
vision of the loyal and assiduous labors of the paid officials have 
been the means of saving the lives of more than 3000 persons in a 
single year; and inasmuch as for a single death many cases of illness 
not actually fatal may be reckoned, it is easy to see what a mass of 


human suffering has been lightened and how much misery has been 
prevented. 


It has seemed to me necessary to say at least these few words 
regarding the relation of public health to municipal govern- 
ment, in order that we may be under no illusion as to what can 
be accomplished for sanitary reform in the condition of the 
poor outside of public agencies. I realize fully that what is 
needed in this matter is active work. Interested observers and 
critics we have in abundance, but the active workers for reform 
are few. Our dissatisfaction with the instruments at our dis- 
posal should of course try to make us get better ones, but in the 
meantime we can accomplish much with those which we already 
have, and it is the part of practical wisdom to take hold of these 
instruments and apply them to the best use possible under the 
circumstances. Our health officials are often well aware of the 
vices of the system under which they are obliged to work, and 
I believe that they will welcome any co-operation and assistance 
which public-spirited citizens and organizations are able to 
render them. Under our existing political conditions, experi- 
ence seems to show that more can be accomplished by the 
quiet, intelligent and well-directed efforts of individuals and of 
such organizations as societies for city improvement, which do 
not directly antagonize those who wield political power, and 
which receive the approval of the general public, than by spas- 
modic political movements for reform. 


Of the problems more directly relating to sanitation among 
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the poor in its bearing upon public health, the medical relief 
of the poor is the most amply, even if not the most judiciously, 
provided for. The medical treatment of the poor is to a very 
large extent gratuitously assumed by the medical profession. 
In this respect physicians perform an amount of unpaid 
labor without any parallel in other professions or businesses. 
So great are the abuses of medical charities that these have 
been described as the greatest pauperizing agency now in ex- 
istence. This subject has been so often discussed and has 
been so frequently presented before Charity Organization 
Societies, that I shall not dwell upon it. Great benefit has 
been derived from the co-operation in some cities of Charity 
Organization Societies with the hospitals in investigating the 
circumstances of patients applying for gratuitous medical re- 
lief in hospitals and dispensaries. 

Every city should have an hospital for infectious diseases, 
and a public establishment for disinfecting by steam is scarcely 
less important. Such establishments are now found in most 
large cities which can lay any claim to decent sanitation. 
Among the most important results of the discovery and study 
of the specific germs which cause infectious diseases, has been 
the development of the methods necessary to destroy these 
germs outside of the body when their presence is suspected in 
such substances as clothing, bed linen, household furniture, 
etc. Some methods of disinfection which were formerly and 
are still sometimes relied upon, are now known to be ineffica- 
cious. There is now universal agreement of opinion that heat 
is the most powerful and useful disinfectant agent. Every 
large city should be supplied with a public establishment for 
disinfecting by steam, with which it would be well to combine 
acrematory for burning articles which cannot be disinfected 
or are not worth disinfecting. The disinfection of rooms, 
furniture, bedding, etc., should be intrusted to a corps of men 
who are trained for the purpose. 

The housing of the poor is a sanitary problem which offers 
the greatest difficulties, but there are few sanitary questions 
which have received more intelligent discussion and treatment 
from philanthropic and practical men and women. 
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In all efforts to benefit the poor, but especially here, we have 
to distinguish two classes of the poor, between which the lines 
cannot be sharply drawn. In one class are those who earn 
small wages, to whom the struggle for existence is hard, who 
manage to preserve decency and self-respect, and in the other 
class are the failures of life, the criminal, the drunkard, the 
tramp and the loafer and also a few who have been temporarily 
forced by adverse circumstances to this low level, but who are 
capable of rising. 

For the first class, it seems to have been demonstrated that 
healthful dwellings can be furnished at a price within their 
ability to pay, and that these yield a fair return on the invest- 
ment. Over the construction of these dwellings and tene- 
ment houses, the health officials should exercise a rigid 
sanitary supervision to insure their proper supply with water, 
air and light and to control the arrangements for drainage and 
disposal of excreta. 

Of the second class of the very poor, Mr. Theodore Thom- 
son in his paper on “ The Housing of the Poorer Classes,” 


read before the Seventh International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography in London, says: 


Something else will have to be done with the lowest class of all. 
Of these it may be said that were they to-morrow housed in a palace, 
they would in ten days make it a pig sty. For them remedies are 
required other than those needful for the class immediately above 
them. No doubt they will, despite themselves, to some extent be 
benefited by sanitary arrangements in‘ their dwellings, by demoli- 
tion of unhealthy areas, by improved lodging-houses under existing 
laws. But so long as there is an unsanitary building left, they will 
go to it, for they do not admire sanitation. They will avoid all 
model dwellings, for they do not wish to be cleanly and orderly as 
there prescribed by rule, and they will destroy and fill with filth 
any interior that becomes theirs. It is to be hoped that the benefits 
of education will effect some improvement in the members of this 
class, but it must be a long time before these benefits create any 
appreciable effect. Private effort, such as the noble work of Miss 
Octavia Hill and others, is one of the means to which one may look 
with hope. Possibly registration of the worst class of houses, with 
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frequent and stringent supervision of the habits of the inmates, may 
be useful. Such supervision would not be pleasant to the inmates, 
but it is perhaps desirable that life should not be made too pleasant 
for this class of society, most of whom deserve no sympathy other 
than that which one bestows on the victims of heredity. 


Mr. Alfred White, in his paper on this subject at the Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections in 1885, expresses the be- 
lef that the class of people who prefer squalur and darkness 
to decency and light, who need moral reformation before they 
can be properly moved into better surroundings, is a small 
minority of the laboring class here as compared with London. 

Something must be done for this apparently hopeless class ; 
if not for their own sake, at least for the sake of the rest of 
the community. If theirexistence among us is inevitable, they 
at any rate should not be permitted to occupy abodes unfit for 
human habitation, which endanger the health of their neigh- 
bors and of the whole community and which may become the 
breeding places of pestilence. I believe that such houses if 
they cannot be made decently healthful, and some cannot, 
should be demolished. What is to become of the inmates ? 
I reply that some will move elsewhere, and that is well ; some 
will be forced to lead more decent lives, and that is also well, 
and some will go tothe almshouse. It is better and in the 
long run cheaper for the city to take care of this remnant in 
the almshouse than to permit them to live as they now do. 

Between 1879 and 1890 in the city of Dublin 2556 unsani- 
tary houses have been clearéd of tenants and closed. More 
than one-half have been completely removed and the other 
half have been extensively repaired and rendered habitable. 
This is one of the great sanitary reforms which have been car- 
ried out in that city by Sir Charles Cameron during the past 
twelve years, and which have led to the almost complete ex- 
tinction of typhus fever and to other most gratifying results in 
the improvement of public health. 

The most important means at the disposal of Departments 
of Public Health for the prevention, detection and removal of 
unsanitary conditions, is a body of efficient sanitary inspectors 
acting under suitable sanitary laws. In some cities such in- 
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spection is carried out with admirable system. It requires in- 
telligence, tact and special training on the part of the inspec- 
tors. We are sadly deficient as regards the inspection of 
slaughter-houses, animal food, milk and dairies. The services 
of one or more skilled veterinarians are needful for much of 
this work and they cannot act efficiently without better laws 
regulating these matters than we now have. 

We have thus far considered the sanitary state of the poor 
more especially in its relation to the rest of the community. 
I hope that it is apparent that merely from a mercenary and 
commercial point of view it is for the interest of the com- 
munity to take care of the health of the poor. Philanthropy 
assumes a totally different aspect in the eyes of the world 
when it is able to demonstrate that it pays to keep the people 
healthy. ‘The health of the people is the wealth of the 
State.” This may be a sordid and mercenary way of looking 
at the question, but it is the way which has enabled reformers 
to convince mankind of the necessity of public sanitary meas- 
ures. It is estimated, and of course such an estimate can be 
only a rough one, that nearly 100,000 deaths occur annually 
in this country from preventable causes. For each death there 
are of course several cases of illness not fatal, due to prevent- 
able causes. One can form from such a statement some idea 
of the enormous loss in money and productive labor which we 
suffer from preventable causes of illness and death. 

The influence of unsanitary conditions upon the health, the 
character and the morals of the poor is manifestly an impor- 
tant question in sociology. A good deal has been written upon 
it, but mostly in a vague and indefinite way. The subject has 
not received the scientific investigation which it deserves, and 
many of the existing data are untrustworthy. 

The death rate is stated to be from two to three times 
greater among the very poor than among those better situated. 
But it is not only as to the influence of unsanitary conditions 
upon the health, but upon the whole physical, mental and 
moral constitution of those subjected to them, that we wish in- 
formation. It is of course self-evident that insufficient and 
wretched food, filthy surroundings, close and impure air and 
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overcrowding must affect not only the health but also the 
habits and morals of those subjected to such an environment. 
Is any moral regeneration possible under such circumstances ? 
Is not the first step a regeneration of the physical environ- 
ment? 

The picture has been drawn of the man of the alley who 
comes home from his work. After stumbling over the filthy 
refuse heap in front of the house, he enters a dingy and re- 
pulsive abode in which the air is close and depressing. The 
small room is crowded and it is pervaded with offensive odors. 
The food is scanty and ill cooked. Near by is a capacious room, 
relatively clean, where conversation and excitement may be 
found, where to him everything is bright and alluring and where 
for a few coppers he can get something which for a time stimu- 
lates him and makes him forget his misery. The wonder is not 
so much that one man reels home drunk and a brute, but that 
for every such one there are not a dozen. Itis not difficult to 
comprehend the reply which was made by such a man to the 
clergyman who remonstrated with him. “If you were to 


come and live and sleep here, you, sir, would drink whiskey 


” 


too. 

The immorality which must necessarily ensue from bestial 
overcrowding has been depicted often enough. 

But it is not so much these gross and flagrant vices which 
spring from unwholesome living that I wish to emphasize at 
present. These are the themes of sermons and tracts and are 
well known. These vices belong in a large part to a class of 
the poor which many believe to be irreclaimable. The class 
best worth helping are the industrious, hard-working wage- 
earners, struggling to make a decent living, who possess a 
fair degree of intelligence and preserve their self-respect. 
Whether many of these shall keep their heads above the 
water or shall sink to the submerged class depends, I believe, 
in larger measure upon their sanitary surroundings than is 
generally supposed. Many of these worthy people live under 
very unfavorable hygienic conditions which can be remedied. 
Many are ignorant of the simplest rules of health. They suf- 
fer often a gradual physical deterioration not amounting to 
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actual illness. Their minds and characters suffer with the 
body. Many of these poor people become intemperate, not 
usually, as many temperance reformers seem to think, be- 
cause they deliberately choose to be drunkards, but as a nat- 
ural result of the circumstances under which they are forced 
to live. It is useless to appeal to the self-control of these in- 
dividuals and to leave them breathing a polluted atmosphere 
in unwholesome houses with scanty and bad food. 

It has become more and more evident that the great work 
of charity in the future is to consist, not so much in almsgiv- 
ing, as in efforts to educate the poor, to strengthen their char- 
acters, to lift them up physically and mentally and morally. 
A fundamental part of this uplifting must be an improvement 
in the sanitary conditions in the abodes of the poor and in- 
struction in domestic hygiene. I have little confidence in the 
remedial efficacy of measures which do not include this funda- 
mental work. 

I believe that the workers in this and similar organizations 
who visit the houses of the poor can do much good in carrying 
to them the simpler lessons in domestic hygiene as to such 
matters as ventilation, cooking, household cleanliness, etc. 
They can also make clear the necessity of certain simple pre- 
cautions, such as boiling the water and the milk, to be exer- 
cised at the approach of certain epidemic diseases, such as 
cholera and typhoid fever. 

This implies that these workers themselves possess the 
requisite information. Sanitary science-is less of an intuitive 
nature than many seem to suppose. Knowledge.of it is to be 
gained by reading good books on the subject, by demonstra- 
tions and by lectures, and I venture to suggest that it might 
be well for this organization to make some provision for its 
workers in the way of instruction in sanitation. Although my 
theme has been sanitation among the poor, it is not to be un- 
derstood that the rich do not also suffer their full share from 
sins of ignorance and neglect in matters of health. 

In conclusion I would say that in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of sanitary reform, I do not for a moment suppose that 
this is the only agency to be used in elevating the condition 
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of the poor. There are other motives to instil and other 
agencies to be employed which occupy a much loftier plane 
than those which I have treated. 

Still less do I suppose that even perfect sanitation would be 
a panacea for the evils attendant upon poverty. The roots of 
these evils lie far beneath the surface. It may be that they 
are inseparable from existing conditions of society and from 
the present industrial system, and that nothing short of a so- 
cial revolution can wholly remove them. 

But we need not wait for a reconstruction of society and the 
introduction of some scheme which we should now call Utopian 
in order to bring relief. How many generations will pass 
before this radical relief will come, if it come at all, no one 
can tell. Our present duty is to make use of the best instru- 
mentalities available and among those which promise the 
surest and quickest and happiest results is sanitary improve- 
ment. I would therefore earnestly commend to the attention 
of those engaged in the great and rapidly developing work of 
our modern organized and associated charities the importance 


of including in this work efforts to improve the sanitary sur- 
roundings of the poor and to educate the poor in matters per- 
taining to health. WILLIAM H. WELCH. 





PLACING OUT NEW YORK CHILDREN IN THE 
WEST. 


O take a young life from the mire of a city street or the 
blighting influences of a charitable institution and plant 
it far out on the prairies where more favorable surroundings 
and opportunities will draw out its latent beauty and useful- 
ness—surely this is an inspiring work. Yet if one never knew 
the outcome of the transplanting, never saw the bloom ac- 
tually come to the sallow face, the clear, bright gaze succeed 
the hard, dull or restless glance; if the life that had in it so 
little of promise in the old environment, gave no assurance of 
usefulness in the new, the work would indeed be depressing. 
A human life suggests such infinite possibilities for good or 
evil that ignorance of results would keep us forever haunted 
with anxiety. 

Think of the seventy-five thousand children whom the 
New York Children’s Aid Society has distributed to every part 
of the United States since 1857. What a responsibility has 
been assumed! Without the consciousness that the work had 
been performed to the best of their ability the weight would 
be unbearable. No doubt some comfort might be extracted 
from the reflection that the children’s condition could hardly 
be worse than in the place from which they were moved ; yet, 
when one endeavors to reform, to make radical changes ina 
human life, he undertakes a serious task that may weigh 
heavily upon his soul. 

The writer of this article while living in the East was in- 
strumental in placing quite a number of children in the hands 
of the New York society. During his nearly five years’ res- 
idence in the West his mind has often dwelt on the fate of 
those children, and thus his attention has been drawn to the 
methods and results of this emigration work. 

To aid usin forming a correct judgment as to whether the 
children sent West are benefited by the change, let us look for 
a moment at their previous environment. 
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they cannot be made decently healthful, and some cannot, 
should be demolished. What is to become of the inmates ? 
I reply that some will move elsewhere, and that is well ; some 
will be forced to lead more decent lives, and that is also well, 
and some will go tothe almshouse. It is better and in the 
long run cheaper for the city to take care of this remnant in 
the almshouse than to permit them to live as'they now do. 

Between 1879 and 1890 in the city of Dublin 2556 unsani- 
tary houses have been cleared of tenants and closed. More 
than one-half have been completely removed and the other 
half have been extensively repaired and rendered habitable. 
This is one of the great sanitary reforms which have been car- 
ried out in that city by Sir Charles Cameron during the past 
twelve years, and which have led to the almost complete ex- 
tinction of typhus fever and to other most gratifying results in 
the improvement of public health. 

The most important means at the disposal of Departments 
of Public Health for the prevention, detection and removal of 
unsanitary conditions, is a body of efficient sanitary inspectors 
acting under suitable sanitary laws. In some cities such in- 
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many of the existing data are untrustworthy. 

The death rate is stated to be from two to three times 
greater among the very poor than among those better situated. 
But it is not only as to the influence of unsanitary conditions 
upon the health, but upon the whole physical, mental and 
moral constitution of those subjected to them, that we wish in- 
formation. It is of course self-evident that insufficient and 
wretched food, filthy surroundings, close and impure air and 
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overcrowding must affect not only the health but also the 
habits and morals of those subjected to such an environment. 
Is any moral regeneration possible under such circumstances ? 
Is not the first step a regeneration of the physical environ- 
ment? 

The picture has been drawn of the man of the alley who 
comes home from his work. After stumbling over the filthy 
refuse heap in front of the house, he enters a dingy and re- 
pulsive abode in which the air is close and depressing. The 
small room is crowded and it is pervaded with offensive odors. 
The food is scanty and ill cooked. Near by is a capacious room, 
relatively clean, where conversation and excitement may be 
found, where to him everything is bright and alluring and where 
for a few coppers he can get something which for a time stimu- 
lates him and makes him forget his misery. The wonder is not 
so much that one man reels home drunk and a brute, but that 
for every such one there are not a dozen. Itis not difficult to 
comprehend the reply which was made by such a man to the 
clergyman who remonstrated with him. “If you were to 
come and live and sleep here, you, sir, would drink whiskey 
too.” 

The immorality which must necessarily ensue from bestial 
overcrowding has been depicted often enough. 

But it is not so much these gross and flagrant vices which 
spring from unwholesome living that I wish to emphasize at 
present. These are the themes of sermons and tracts and are 
well known. These vices belong in a large part to a class of 
the poor which many believe to be irreclaimable. The class 
best worth helping are the industrious, hard-working wage- 
earners, struggling to make a decent living, who possess a 
fair degree of intelligence and preserve their self-respect. 
Whether many of these shall keep their heads above the 
water or shall sink to the submerged class depends, I believe, 
in larger measure upon their sanitary surroundings than is 
generally supposed. Many of these worthy people live under 
very unfavorable hygienic conditions which can be remedied. 
Many are ignorant of the simplest rules of health. They suf- 
fer often a gradual physical deterioration not amounting to 
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actual illness. Their minds and characters suffer with the 
body. Many of these poor people become intemperate, not 
usually, as many temperance reformers seem to think, be- 
cause they deliberately choose to be drunkards, but as a nat- 
ural result of the circumstances under which they are forced 
to live. It is useless to appeal to the self-control of these in- 
dividuals and to leave them breathing a polluted atmosphere 
in unwholesome houses with scanty and bad food. 

It has become more and more evident that the great work 
of charity in the future is to consist, not so much in almsgiv- 
ing, as in efforts to educate the poor, to strengthen their char- 
acters, to lift them up physically and mentally and morally. 
A fundamental part of this uplifting must be an improvement 
in the sanitary conditions in the abodes of the poor and in- 


struction in domestic hygiene. I have little confidence in the 
remedial efficacy of measures which do not include this funda- 
mental work. 

I believe that the workers in this and similar organizations 
who visit the houses of the poor can do much good in carrying 
to them the simpler lessons in domestic hygiene as to such 


matters as ventilation, cooking, household cleanliness, etc. 
They can also make clear the necessity of certain simple pre- 
cautions, such as boiling the water and the milk, to be exer- 
cised at the approach of certain epidemic diseases, such as 
cholera and typhoid fever. 

This implies that these workers themselves possess the 
requisite information. Sanitary science is less of an intuitive 
nature than many seem to suppose. Knowledge of it is to be 
gained by reading good books on the subject, by demonstra- 
tions and by lectures, and I venture to suggest that it might 
be well for this organization to make some provision for its 
workers in the way of instruction in sanitation. Although my 
theme has been sanitation among the poor, it is not to be un- 
derstood that the rich do not also suffer their full share from 
sins of ignorance and neglect in matters of health. 

In conclusion I would say that in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of sanitary reform, I do not for a moment suppose that 
this is the only agency to be used in elevating the condition 
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of the poor. There are other motives to instil and other 
agencies to be employed which occupy a much loftier plane 
than those which I have treated. 

Still less do I suppose that even perfect sanitation would be 
a panacea for the evils attendant upon poverty. The roots of 
these evils lie far beneath the surface. It may be that they 
are inseparable from existing conditions of society and from 
the present industrial system, and that nothing short of a so- 
cial revolution can wholly remove them. 

But we need not wait for a reconstruction of society and the 
introduction of some scheme which we should now call Utopian 
in order to bring relief. How many generations will pass 
before this radical relief will come, if it come at all, no one 
can tell. Our present duty is to make use of the best instru- 
mentalities available and among those which promise the 
surest and quickest and happiest results is sanitary improve- 
ment. I would therefore earnestly commend to the attention 
of those engaged in the great and rapidly developing work of 
our modern organized and associated charities the importance 
of including in this work efforts to improve the sanitary sur- 
roundings of the poor and to educate the poor in matters per- 
taining to health. WILLIAM H. WELCH. 


PLACING OUT NEW YORK CHILDREN IN THE 
WEST. 


_" take a young life from the mire of a city street or the 

blighting influences of a charitable institution and plant 
it far out on the prairies where more favorable surroundings 
and opportunities will draw out its latent beauty and useful- 
ness—surely this is an inspiring work. Yet if one never knew 
the outcome of the transplanting, never saw the bloom ac- 
tually come to the sallow face, the clear, bright gaze succeed 
the hard, dull or restless glance; if the life that had in it so 
little of promise in the old environment, gave no assurance of 
usefulness in the new, the work would indeed be depressing. 
A human life suggests such infinite possibilities for good or 
evil that ignorance of results would keep us forever haunted 
with anxiety. 

Think of the seventy-five thousand children whom the 
New York Children’s Aid Society has distributed to every part 
of the United States since 1857. What a responsibility has 
been assumed! Without the consciousness that the work had 
been performed to the best of their ability the weight would 
be unbearable. No doubt some comfort might be extracted 
from the reflection that the children’s condition could hardly 
be worse than in the place from which they were moved ; yet, 
when one endeavors to reform, to make radical changes in a 
human life, he undertakes a serious task that may weigh 
heavily upon his soul. 

The writer of this article while living in the East was in- 
strumental in placing quite a number of children in the hands 
of the New York society. During his nearly five years’ res- 
idence in the West his mind has often dwelt on the fate of 
those children, and thus his attention has been drawn to the 
methods and results of this emigration work. 

To aid us in forming a correct judgment as to whether the 
children sent West are benefited by the change, let us look for 
a moment at their previous environment. 
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In the early history of the society’s work, children in large 
numbers were taken directly from the streets, where most of 
their existence hitherto had been spent. Abandoned, neg- 
lected or outcast, they made a precarious living by doing 
odd jobs, selling papers, blacking boots; in fact, doing almost 
anything, good or evil, to make a little money and so passing 
much of their life in near proximity to squalor, intemperance 
and crime. Their future had init notaray of hope. They were 
ignorant, often diseased and debauched, and the chances were 
almost entirely against their ever breaking away from this low 
life and becoming upright and useful. Some one, perhaps a 
city missionary, a charitable worker, an officer of the law or the 
superintendent of one of the society’s lodging-houses where 
the boy had taken up his quarters, persuaded him to accept 
the offer of a home in the West. 

The trouble was not so much to get boys to go as to in- 
duce those whose city habits had become fixed to remain 
where they were placed. After long experience the New York 
society has come to the conclusion that it is useless to send 
boys over fourteen years of age unless they are exceptionally 
earnest, well-behaved and industrious. But how is this to be 
determined? It is always possible that some of these older 
boys need but a little training under a firm, kindly man to de- 
velop a good character; others need only a proper test to 
show they will do well. The late Charles L. Brace urged that 
a farm school be located near New York, where boys might 
be sent to strengthen and test their character and receive a 
preliminary training that would be helpful in farm life. 

At present by far the larger part of the children sent West 
are taken from orphanages and other charitable institutions. 
So generous has been the provision for homeless children that 
nearly all such waifs soon find their way to one of these 
numerous institutions and there remain until homes are pro- 
vided. That this is incomparably better than to live on the 
streets goes, of course, without saying, and yet how far short 
of even a humble home is the best managed and best equipped 
institution. To say nothing of the diseases that so often ac- 
company a residence in such a place, it is admitted by all 
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whose experience makes their judgment of value, that an in- 
dependent, sturdy character is seldom developed if the child is 
allowed to remain for any length of time. 

What is the method used by the society in placing out these 
children? Before answering, it is proper to state that in this, 
as in several other fields of work for children, the New York 
society is a pioneer. Others have profited by its experience ; 
certainly it has improved on its own past. In a number 
of ways the method has changed, not so much by a revolution 
in the system at any one time as by a gradual improvement 
during the nearly forty years the work has been in progress. 
Weak places have been strengthened, new features added, and 
soon, we understand, an important forward step is to be made. 
These changes in method seem to have been overlooked by 
some of the society’s critics. 

One of its officers informs me that formerly it was the 
custom fora placing agent to write to some man living in a 
favorably situated town in the West and ask him to act as 
local agent. It was the duty of this person to associate others 
with him and together they were to form a committee for de- 
ciding who among the many applicants were worthy persons 
to bring up children. Of course the agent of the society when 
he arrived with the children might take the whole matter into 
his own hands and place the children as he thought best, but 
he was not likely to do it when the local agent was paid so 
much per day for all time spent in placing and transferring 
children, and was supposed to be familiar with the general rep- 
utation of the applicants. 

No doubt such a plan is open to grave objections ; the local 
agent was not personally known to the society ; he did not 
have the necessary experience to qualify him for that most 
important and difficult duty—selecting homes for children ; 
it is quite probable, also, that one who would do such work 
at so much per day would be in some respects too dependent 
upon the community to make his judgment in doubtful cases 
trustworthy. 

Very little visiting or inspecting was ever done. The so- 
ciety relied almost wholly upon correspondence, and hence 
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lost track of many children, and failed to transfer others when 
such changes would have given better results. 

According to the present method the placing agent goes 
himself to the town selected and finds out, usually through the 
editor or minister, who are the representative men and women 
of the place. From these are selected a number of persons 
well known to the county and upon whose judgment it would 
be safe to rely. A leading county paper then publishes a 
notice of the work, and circulars are sent out and posted in 
conspicuous places that a party of New York children will 
arrive at that given place on such a date six weeks hence; all 
applicants must apply to the committee, who will make rec- 
ommendations to the agent upon his arrival. 

The placing agent, at his office in New York, makes up his 
party very carefully, eliminating from the number who desire 
to go the diseased, the incorrigible, those over fourteen, and 
those who fail to furnish the necessary permission of their 
legal guardians. He stands between two fires. The philan- 
thropist, the religious worker, the manager of the orphan 
asylum complain because he will take only the ‘ gilt-edged 
children” ; the people of the West are up in arms if he brings 
any other kind. 

The party of about twenty or thirty children commence, on 
the day appointed, their long journey of perhaps two or three 
days. Imagine the feelings of these little waifs as they look 
out of the car window at what must seem to them a rather 
empty world. With what mingled feelings of anxiety and 
pleasure must they regard the future. 

The long journey over, the party, tired and dusty, make 
their way to a church or other suitable place where, perhaps, 
some refreshments are provided, and then the work of selec- 
tion commences. No compulsion is used ; the child is easily 
persuaded to go with the person whoselects him. More time 
and thought should be given to this part of the work, fraught 
as itis with suchimportant consequences. Of course it would 
require something like omniscience to pick out just the right 
home for this child and for that ; one would have to be fa- 
miliar not only with the already developed characteristics of 
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each, but the latent qualities of their natures, which under 
more favorable conditions would awaken to activity. 

Acard is presented to each person taking a child, on which 
it is stipulated, among other things, that education and proper 
care shall be given it and that the society reserves the right to 
remove the child for just cause. No legal papers are signed. 

On the return of the agent to New York an entry is made 
in a register of the name, age and nationality of the child, 
where obtained, with whom placed, etc. Within a few 
months an agent starts out from New York and visits each 
child, passes judgment upon the home and removes the child 
if, in his opinion, it is best todo so. The report of this agent, 
and all letters from the committee, child or others, are 
placed under each respective case. The children are visited 
after the first year as may seem necessary, and correspondence 
is asked concerning them at least once a year. Each of the 
two inspecting agents corfines his work to one of the two 
placing agents. The children are now looked after much more 
carefully than in former times. 

What arethe results of this emigration work? Surely no 
one will dispute the benefit to the city of New York of having 
so large a number of her dependent juvenile population taken 
off her hands. To say nothing of the expense involved in simply 
maintaining them, think how many of these children would 
have grown up actively hostile to social order, domestic purity 
and personal righteousness. There have been other agencies 
at work in the remarkable decrease of juvenile crime which the 
police records show ; but surely this has been very important. 

That the people of the West do not think this result has 
been achieved merely by transferring New York’s burden to 
their shoulders may be inferred from the absence of any pro- 
longed and general protest against the work. In 1884 the 
Secretary of the Board of Corrections and Charities of Minnesota 
investigated the work of the New York Children’s Aid Society 
in that State, and closed his report with the following state- 
ment: 


From our experience, we are positive in the opinion that children 
above the age of twelve years ought not to be sent West by the 
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Children’s Aid Society. . .. Our examination shows with ref- 
erence to the children under thirteen years old, that nine-tenths re- 
main, four-fifths are doing well, and all incorrigibles are cared for 
by the society. If properly placed and faithfully supervised, we 


are willing to take our full share of these younger children in Min- 
nesota. 


As a State grows older and has more dependent children of 
its own to provide for, one would expect the doors to be closed 
more and more against those from other States. There are 
facts, however, that seem to point the other way. Mr. Alex- 
ander Johnson, Secretary of the Board of State Charities of 
Indiana, writes me that at present they are receiving an esti- 
mated number of two hundred children per annum from the 
Eastern States, and are sending West not to exceed seventy- 
five perannum. The children are coming principally through 
the New England Home for Little Wanderers and from the 
orphan asylums at Cleveland and the Children’s Home of 
Cincinnati. He adds: “It is a striking fact that a much bet- 
ter class of citizens will accept the children brought from Bos- 
ton than will accept children from our asylums in their own 
county. This is so well marked a fact that a principle may 
be based upon it, viz.: that children are better if moved sev- 
eral hundred miles from their former residence.” This pref- 
erence for children from a distance may be explained, in part, 
at least, by the desire of the foster-parents to have the child 
cut loose from its relatives and former associates. 

Let us now enquire as to the result upon the children of 
this entire change of environment. The New York Children’s 
Aid Society holds indisputable proof that quite a number of 
the children placed in homes have done remarkably well. Two 
have been Governors of States, one a mayor of a city, another 
a legislator ; others have been ministers, wealthy business 
men and farmers, doctors, lawyers and teachers. Witness 
these few selected cases, which may stand as types of the more 
successful careers : 





























A boy taken from the nursery, Randall’s Island, and placed in a 
western home, in thirty-three years becomes Governor of a State. 
Notice the successive occupations of this boy after he passes his 
eleventh year: drummer-boy inthe army, clerk in express office, 
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college student, dry-goods clerk, in charge of a general store and 
saw-mill, bookkeeper in a general store in another State to which he 
had removed, cashier of a national bank, treasurer of the county— 
the last for six consecutive years. Unanimously nominated for 
governor by his party, he was elected and served his term. 

About ten years ago a young girl was placed in the family of an 
editor of a western paper. Sent to school for many years by her 
foster father, she amply repaid him both by diligent use of her op- 
portunities and, later, by the aid she rendered in the publication of 
his paper. Now she enjoys the reputation of being one of the best 
compositors in the State, and several times, unaided by and during 
the absence of her foster father, has put out the entire edition of the 
paper. A general favorite and active in church work, she has 
found time to serve as a member of a local committee to find homes 
for New York children, and is thus passing on the blessings that 
have come to her. 

‘** What can be done for this unpromising little fellow,” thinks the 
chairman of the committee engaged in finding homes for a party. 
““No one’ wants him and all the applicants have gone. Well, per- 
haps a home can be found somewhere. I will take him to mine for 
a few days.’”’ A home was found elsewhere, but the boy had so en- 
deared himself to his benefactor that he would not let him go. The 
days have lengthened into years filled with education and endeavor 
to excel in art, to which he has devoted his life. The unpromising 
boy of twenty five years ago has to-day a fine studio in one of our 
large cities and the future opens bright before him. 

























But the career is not*always successful from the start— 
sometimes because proper care has not been exercised in the 
selection of a home for the !child or in the subsequent super- 
vision. From a letter to me by a young man once under my 
instruction; the following facts are taken: 













The society's aid was accepted to evade what seemed to him at 
the age of twelve unnecessarily harsh treatment from his step- 
mother. Taken from New York in 1880, he was placed with a 
farmer in eastern Kansas, where he remained for nearly two years, 
At this place he claims to have received some very ill-treatment, 
being made to work so hard as to impair his health. Deciding it 
was best for him to leave, he made known his intention, and was 
told that a boy who wouldn’t work was not wanted. His deliberate 
judgment, after making due allowance no doubt for his own weak- 
ness and imperfections, was that the place was not a home in the true 
sense ; that the only aim of his foster parents was to get as much 
work out of him as possible. Hoping to do better he accepted the 
offer of a “friend” in the neighborhood to find him another home. 
This was secured, and he remained there six years. From his own 
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account, however, it seems that the work at this place could hardly 
have been less exacting than in his former home; indeed, to most 
people it would appear he had “ jumped out of the frying-pan into 
the fire,” for, in addition to working from “early morn till late at 
night,” he says if he had grown to manhood in accordance with the 
influences thrown about him, he would “ have been known, perhaps, 
by the following characteristics : a drinker, a professional quarreller 
and wife-beater, ready to do anything for money ; suspicious of 
Christian and charitable acts.” But the longing for an education 
came to him, and at the age of nineteen he went to the State Agri- 
cultural College for two years, then to the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music for a year and a half, then back to the college for a term. 
Hearing that a teacher was wanted in a training-school for the na- 


tives at Sitka, he secured the position, and is now assistant superin- 
tendent. 


These are but a few of many successful life-histories that 
could be given. Of course they are exceptional; the great 
majority placed out are soon absorbed into the mass of plain, 
toiling men and women who compose the bulk of our popula- 
tion. Nor is it remarkable that this majority has not achieved 
eminence or wealth when one considers the physical, mental 
and moral characteristics which they received by heredity. 
Yet thousands of lives have been saved in the truest and deep- 
est sense. Had they been allowed to remain in their first sur- 
roundings, had they never been touched with a higher life, 
what could have ensued but death—atrophy of all that was 
best in their nature ? 

In order to show more definitely what becomes of the chil- 
dren placed in the West, two New York Children’s Aid Society 
parties have been selected—the first, one of the most unsuc- 
cessful, and composed of boys between the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen years ; the second, an average party, the ages 
for the most part under fourteen. Considerable inquiry in re- 
gard to the children has been made by the writer, and the 
facts collected have been added to the records as they appear 
on the society’s books. Still much desirable information is 
lacking, especially in regard to the party placed in 1867, the 
first taken to Kansas. Both the boys and the pioneer farmers 
with whom they were placed have moved frequently, and 
hence tracing the path of two such erratic bodies has proved 
quite difficult. In the lists numbers have been substituted for 
names, and only the essential facts are stated. 








PLACING OUT NEW YORK CHILDREN. 


PARTY PLACED IN KANSAS, 1867, 


1. Reported a good boy, but no record after first}year, though 
many letters have been sent. 
2. Wrote once. No trace of him since. 


3. Stayed nine months, then went West, and has never been heard 
from. 


4. Remained about two years, then ran away. Some years later 
served a term in the penitentiary. Afterwards wrote his foster 
parent he was employed and doing fairly well. 

5. Left after staying a few months. 

6. Stayed about a year and a half, then went to Michigan, where 
he married, and still lives. 

7. Soon left. 

8. Remained in place for several years, then went elsewhere in 
the neighborhood to work. Not been in the vicinity for many 
years. 

g. No replies to letters sent. 


10. Was a good boy, but died in second year, 
11. Left the first year. 


12. A good boy, but met with accident and went East for treat- 
ment. Nothing known of him since. 
13. Did well. Is now married; has children of his own, and is 


living near a large western city employed as railroad conductor. 
14. Left the first year: 


15, 16. Brothers. Placed with same man. No record or replies 
to seven letters sent. 


17. Stayed six months, then went to live with another man in 


the vicinity. Now has considerable property, and is highly re- 
spected. 


18. No record or replies to letters. 


The chairman of the committee that found homes for these 
boys is still living and is a man of some prominence in the com- 
munity. He remembers very well the disappointment of the 
farmers when they found the boys were over fourteen, for they 
had requested younger children, knowing well they could not 
induce the older ones to remain. The chairman seemed quite 
sure the farmers had no intention of doing a charitable act nor 
of satisfying their own longing for children, but they simply 
wished to obtain cheap labor, as the boys were only to receive 
board and clothes for their services. He says when he ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether the boys ought to be placed with 
these men without any written agreement on the part of the 
latter to take good care of them, the agent laughed and told 
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him not to worry about that ; if the homes were not agreeable 
to them they would soon leave. Not one of this party now 
resides in the county, and only two are known to live in Kan- 
sas. Over half of the persons with whom they were placed 
are dead or have moved out of the county, and their present 
address is unknown to former acquaintances. 


PARTY PLACED IN KANSAS, 1884. 


1. Age 6. Visited one year later and found he was doing well 
and had excellent home ; frequent good reports ; now working out 
and earning $10 per month ; goes by his foster parents’ name. 

2. Age 17. Wrote same year thanking society for home, In 
1891 joined regular army, was assigned to infantry band, and 
stationed in New Mexico. Has written and published some poems, 
and now employs leisure time studying Spanish and translating 
poetry. Reports he is saving money and has joined the church. 

3. Age 6. Stayed until man with whom placed moved away, 
then went to live in town near by and is now doing well. 

4. Age 12. Stayed until man moved away, then went to live with 
excellent family; still there and doing well. 

5. Age g. Stayed until man broke up housekeeping, then went 
elsewhere, and when last heard from was doing well. 

6. Age 12. Visited and found to be doing well; letters con- 
firmed report ; died in 1888 of consumption. 

7. Age 10. Remained six years, then went to New Mexico; re- 
turned, and later, reported doing well. 

8. Age 14. No replies to letters sent. 

g. Age g. Visited and found to be doing well; remained seven. 
years and then went to work for himself ; now reported to be 
making a good living. 

10. Age 10. Visited and reported as getting along all right, and 
that he had joined the church; stayed three years; is now in 
neighborhood and said to be succeeding. 

11. Age 8. Visited and has reported a good boy; remained till 
1889, then left and has worked in several places since. 

12, Age 12. Remained for several years, was slow and stubborn, 
but a good worker; went to Colorado and then returned, and is 
now reported as in the neighborhood, but “ doing no good.” 

13. Age 16. An excellent young woman; married a relative of 
the man with whom she was placed, and is doing well. 

14. Age 6. Visited and found to have a good home, but after 
three years left it; reported that he lied and stole and could not be 
managed; brought back but was dissatisfied and was transferred to 
another home, where he did fairly well. Later, taken to New York 
and placed in the Eye and Ear Infirmary for treatment. 

15. Age 534. Visited and found to be doing well; failing health 
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of his foster parent’made it necessary to give him another home, 
where he is now living and getting along well ; is well liked. 

16. Age 6. Visited and found to be doing well; a letter from 
foster parent says boy goes by his name; a recent letter, that “he 
is satisfied with them and they with him.” 

17. Age 744. Stayed until foster parents gave up housekeeping, 
then went to another home, where she is reported to be contented, 
giving fair satisfaction, though she is not very intelligent. 

18, 19, 20, 21. Ages 15, 13, 12, 11. Brothers and sisters; all 


doing well at last account; one of them now owns an eighty acre 
farm. 


At my request an official of the Society has gone over their 


‘records carefully and furnishes me with the following statis- 
tics : 


The total number of children placed in homes among the resi- 


dents of Kansas is 960, of which number 129 or about 13.43 per 
cent. were girls, 


Ninety-four, or 9.79 per cent. have no records. Nearly all of 
these were large boys and placed early in the history of the So- 
ciety ; thirty-two, or 3.33 per cent. were returned as not satisfac- 
tory ; fifteen, or 1.56 per cent. are known to have died ; ninety-five, 
or 9.89 per cent. left their homes within first few years; twenty- 
three, or 2.39 per cent. have bad records; sixty-four, or 6.66 per 
cent. have poor records ; 212, or 22.08 per cent. have very fair re- 
cords ; 425, or 44.27 per cent. have excellent records. The average 


age of the children was 12.3 years; eighty-four per cent. of those 
under eight years have done well. 


Some of the conclusions one is almost sure to form after 
investigating this subject are: , 

First, the children should be put into the new surroundings 
before their habits have become fixed. 

Second, the homes should be carefully selected. Noamount 
of visiting or letter writing can compensate for carelessness in 
this particular. 

Third, the child’s life should be watched, but care must be 
exercised that the foster parents’ influence and authority are 
not thereby weakened. 

Fourth, the placing out of dependent children is by far the 
most economical, the most humane and the most successful 
way of caring for them. FRANCIS H. WHITE. 








THE PARISIAN MUNICIPAL REFUGE FOR WORK. 
ING-WOMEN. 


ITUATED in Belville, that is to say, in the northeast 
part of Paris, is the new Parisian Municipal Refuge for 
Working-Women. Belville, with the neighboring quarters of 
La Chapelle, La Villette and Pantin, is essentially the home 
of the working classes. The prominent part Belville played in 
the Commune has earned it a bad reputation with people of re- 
spectable tendencies, but Belville is not so black, or perhaps 
we ought rather to say not so red, as it is painted by some 
people. At any rate no one need be deterred from going there 
by the fear of unpleasant adventures. Holes and corners there 
are there, it is true, where it is prudent not to prowl about at 
night, but in the day time the highways of Belville are as 
peaceable as any other part of Paris, which indeed they very 
much resemble. 

To reach Belville we must wend our way to the huge Place 
de la Republique, which lies right at the end of the Grand 
Boulevard. From there the steep Rue vielle du Temple and 
the still steeper Rue de Belville run due north. It is a stiff 
climb and a long one. Luckily it need not be made on 
foot, for the little funicular tramway recently constructed by 
the Parisian Municipality is there to spin us up in a moment 
right to the Church of Belville. Before reaching this, how- 
ever, we must get out at the Rue Clavel. Plunging down this 
we may notice that we are in a quarter of Paris where the 
builder has not yet grabbed all the land ; many of the houses 
have gardens around them, and several of these are religious 
or educational homes. Rue Clavel leads straight into the Rue 
Fessart, where over the door of No. 37 are seen a tricolor flag 
and big board with ‘‘ Refuge Ouvroir” in white letters on a blue 
ground. Let us push the door open and walk in. 

Like many neighboring houses the refuge is isolated ; astrip 
of garden, or rather playground, encircles it. The building is 


a two-storied one. This institution was started about fifteen 
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months ago, and until quite recently it was directed by Madame 
Koppe, a woman of great energy, the founder of women’s trades- 
minions in France, the head of one of the State commissions of 
trade schools and an able writer on social subjects. Her place 
has now been taken by the present directress, a widow lady of 
middle age, who receives us in her neat little bureau on the 
ground floor, and most willingly answers all questions respect- 
ing the establishment. ‘“‘ Yes, we may see everything,” she 
says ; she will show us herself. 

Let us go upstairs. A broad flight of wooden stairs leads to 
the first floor. Here in the airy vestibule stand big wooden 
frames for the linen. 

“We require plenty of room for that,” she explains, “ for 
the first thing that every new applicant does on admission is 
to take a bath. Her clothes and linen are removed, disinfect- 
ed, and put away in a bundle, which is returned to her when 
she leaves, and fresh garments are provided by the establish- 
ment.” 

‘Here is the large dormitory, a well-aired room, divided by 
a wooden partition running down the middle, but only about 
nine feet high. It holds seventy-five neat little iron bed- 
steads, with wire-strung mattress rests and mattresses and 
bolsters, stuffed with varec. The big dormitory is heated 
by the pipes of four large stoves. Off this large dormitory 
opens a smaller one, where the women with babies are billeted. 

‘“‘ Ah, you,see we have to take the children, too ; it isa great 
pity. There ought of course to be a separate place for them 
entirely, but we have not that yet, and when a woman with 
three small children and the immediate prospect of a fourth 
presents herself we cannot take her in and turn the children 
into the street ; the cure would be worse than the disease, for 
one of our objects, indeed our main object, is to diminish in- 
fanticide in all its forms. If you think of the facts revealed 
by the late French census you will see that our task is essen- 
tially a national one.” 

Here in these two long corridors are the wash places. They 
are long gutters of white porcelain, with brass taps over them ; 
and over these again a little wooden shelf on which to put the 
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soap, combs and brushes. There in the middle is the fire-tap 
and hose. 

“Do you havea fireman at night on the premises ?” we ask. 
‘*Oh, dear no, the only men on the place are the mechanician 
who goes home at night, and the concierge,so you see my 
women and [are left rather lonely.” So speaking, we pass into 
another room where some women are nursing their babies, 
and many small children are playing about. 

“‘T don’t like having them downstairs in the day time,” ex- 
plains the directress, ‘‘ but I am obliged to let them use this 
room. One must keep them all under one’s eyes. Oh, these 
mothers—they are the most difficult of all to manage ! 

“It is always the same story; as soonas a woman has a child 
she gives herself up toit entirely, and you cannot get a hand’s 
turn of work out of her. Now is it not so, my good woman ?” 
she said, addressing one of them. ‘‘ There you sit, all of you, 
dandling your babies; I hope you will get the beds done allin 
good time to-night, and not make me scold you like I had to do 
yesterday.” 

‘* How many women can you accommodate at a maximum ?” 

“ About 200; the average, however, is only 135.” 

“And to what class do the applicants chiefly belong ?” 

“To all classes ; we have, however, chiefly servants, work- 
men’s widows and girls who have been seduced.” ‘‘ And how 
do you distinguish between the deserving cases and the hum- 
bug?” “ Ah, that is one of the chief difficulties. Every ap- 
plicant has to give her name, age, place of birth, last sleeping 
place, last occupation, the reasons for her leaving and the date 
of her leaving, references if any. All this is filled out on a 
printed form which the applicant must present at the Préfect- 
ure de Police, where her case is considered, and if deemed de- 
serving she is provided with a letter to me, stating the time 
for which she should be allowed hospitality. Generally this 
time is eight to fifteen days, but it is often extended to three 
months.” 

** And are your doors open at all hours and to all comers ?” 
“I endeavor to have all the inmates home (for you must know 
that those who wish to go out to look for work are allowed to 
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do so) by 6 P.M., but if a woman comes to ask for shelter after 
that hour I use my discretion as to admitting her. If she be 
enceinte I cannot turn her out into the street, so I give her a 
night’s lodging and her soupin the morning, and then send her 
to the Préfecture to be examined. In all other cases I have to 
be very circumspect. I always feel doubtful about a woman 
who comes late at night to ask for shelter. She has had the 
whole day to turn round and look about her for some kind of 
lodging for the night, and it is a little queer if she has not 
found one. Of course one cannot lay down a hard and fast 
rule; every case has its own answer. For instance, the way 
in which women reply to the questions put to them is often an 
indication. From some of them you have to worm out the 
information with the greatest difficulty, these are generally 
undeserving cases; then again others are quite glib with their 
replies, but these on examination often turn out to be lies.” 

The Refuge Ouvroir may be said to be managed on unbusi- 
ness-like principles. It must not be looked on as a refuge for 
fallen women ; the object of this establishment is to give every 
working-woman a place to lay her head when she finds her- 
self destitute, and an opportunity to put herself once more ina 
good position ; all this without restriction, without stigma 
without any mark as a pauper or label as a prostitute. It is 
essential to comprehend this, for the most striking feature of 
the Refuge Ouvroir is its complete freedom. The private in- 
stitutions that have existed for working-women are almost 
all for women in work, not out of work, and hampered with 
restrictions such as render them useless to obtain the object 
sought by the founders of the present refuge. 

As the directress explains all this to us we find ourselves 
downstairs and in the laundry. ‘‘ You know,” she says, “ our 
institution is not a charity in the usual acceptation of that 
word ; we do not pretend to give everything for nothing. 
Every one is supposed to work in return for their keep; the 
whole household work of the institution and something more 
besides is done by the inmates. Our laundry is not big, as 
you see, but it is very convenient and no room is lost. It 
was not meant for such a large number of people or for so 
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much work. Besides the house linen, we wash a certain quan- 
tity from other charitable institutions under the control of 
the municipality. Outside there is a plot of ground where 
they can hang things out to dry.” 

From the laundry we pass into the kitchens, where the even- 
ing meal is being prepared, and see a gigantic cauldron of 
macaroni and another of savory stew. This brings us to the 
subject of food and hours. 

‘““ The women get up between six and half past ; in the morn- 
ing we give soup, a plentiful plate to each woman, and as much 
bread as she likes. This is served at 8. At 12 there is lunch, 
which consists of a plate of meat, with bread and vegetables. 
Dinner is at 7, and consists of soup, meat, vegetables and bread. 
At both the latter meals ten decilitres of wine is given to each 
woman, twenty decilitres if she be working, and five decilitres 
to each child. Before 9 every one is in bed.” 

“And now a practical question ; at what do you estimate 
the average cost of food per head per diem?” 

“Well, it is not very easy to say, and I should not like you 
to repeat the statement as coming from me as authoritative, 
but I think hitherto it has amounted to about 85 centimes per 
diem per head. I hope, however, in the future that with good 
management it may be done for 70 centimes. It is a matter 
of time and organization.” 

The kitchen communicates with the dining-room, which isa 
well-lighted, well-aired room, like all the rest of the establish- 
ment. Everything, of course, is of the simplest description; 
the tables are of deal covered with oil-cloth. 

“How many can you dine?” ‘* About 200 at a pinch.” 
“Were you not very crowded last winter during that terribly 
cold weather?” “No, I find in looking back on the books 
that we had not more than 135 in January.” ‘And how 
about work ?” 

‘‘ Ah, there you touch the most important question of all. 
The women applying for admission are ready enough to promise 
to work, but when they have got in it is often difficult to get 
them to do anything ; they prefer to go out under pretence 
of looking for work, and of course we cannot and do not wish 
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to prevent them from getting places. That would be defeat- 
ing our object. It had at first been intended that the establish- 
ment should find work for them outside, that is to say should 
act as a kind of bureau de placement, but up till now we have 
not been able to manage that. It may perhaps come in time, I 
hope so, and you must not judge of the establishment entirely 
from what you see; it is only a beginning and a trial. The 
women who can and will work are apportioned such tasks as 
they are fit for. We are very particular that the women who 
are «mceinte should not be overtaxed, and we give them work 
as light as possible, and such as they can do sitting. Here is 
the workroom.” 

It is a big room under the large dormitory. Some thirty 

women are seated at two long tables. At another the super- 
intendent is cutting out and preparing work. Here, besides 
all the linen for the establishment, are made clothes, blouses, 
etc., for the patients in the various hospitals and asylums 
of the city. 
' “There is no lack of work,” explains the directress, 
‘‘generally there is more than we can get done. Now you 
have seen everything ; shall we go back to my bureau and I 
will answer any more questions you may wish to ask ?” 

At the door of her office we find a young woman of about 
25 asking for admission. 

‘* Why do you apply at this hour?” says Madame, “ it is six 
o'clock. And you know that you cannot be admitted ex- 
cept after an examination of your case by the Prefecture de la 
Seine.” 

“ Tam out of place and six months enceixte. I was in service, 
but was turned off nearly a month ago; since then I have 
been doing odd jobs, but lately I have not been able to work 
at all. Last night I slept at a friend’s house, but she can- 
not keep me any longer. I went two days ago to the lying- 
in hospital, but I was not far enough advanced to be taken in 
there.” 

“Well, come this way, and let me put all that down on paper 
for the Préfecture.” 

We pass into the bureau and the woman remains in the cor- 
ridor while her /euz//e is filled up. 
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“Now I want you to understand,” says the directress, 
“that this is not an ast/e. It isa place for women out of work 
to find work. If you come here it is not to be idle. In consid- 
eration of your condition I am willing to keep you for the 
night. Immediately after the soup to-morrow you must take 
the feuzlle to the Préfecture for your case to be examined. 
Should you have permission to remain here you must stay 
in the house and work, and not gorunning about the streets in 
your condition.” 

“ No, Madame,” said the poor young woman, “I only want 
to stay quiet. I have varicose veins, and I cannot even stand 
up.” 

“Very well, you will be given work that you can do sitting 
down.” 

This was a very fair specimen case of the kind that pre- 
sent themselves daily and almost hourly at the Refuge Ouvroir, 
and also shows in how liberal a spirit the work is carried out,a 
truly refreshing change from most French institutions where 
officialism seems to over-ride everything. Truly a magnifi- 
cent work that the Parisian Municipality has initiated is this 
rescuing the women drudges of the city from despair, and one 
which it is to be hoped will be imitated by other cities and in 


other lands. The site for the refuge has been very wisely 
chosen. While within a few hundred yards of the Buttes 
Chaumont, one of the prettiest parks of Paris, crowning the 
height of Belville, it is at the same time in the very centre of 
the working population of Paris. It is at Belville, too, that is 
situated Miss de Broen’s Christian mission, of which frequent 
accounts have appeared in the English papers, and which has 
been established for the last twelve years. This position on 
the very spot of the evil gives the Refuge Ouvroir a distinct 
advantage over a somewhat analogous establishment which 
has now been in active work for three or four years at Auteuil. 
This was started by private means and is a distinctly religious 
affair, being under the superintendence of nuns, whereas the 
municipal refuge is distinctly lay, like everything with which 
the municipality has to do. To Paris certainly belongs the 
honor of having been the first to awaken toa sense that to 
rescue the women of the working classes from vice and its 
consequence, despair, is also a municipal duty. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 












































THE ETHIC OF USURY AND INTEREST. 


HE Rev. W. Blissard, an English vicar, has written a book 
called “ The Ethic of Usury and Interest.” It is published 

in this country by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is a thought- 
ful statement of the doctrine that in order to emancipate the poor it 
is necessary to enslave the rich. Interest, it seems, is proper, pro- 
vjded it does not exceed the average yield of perfectly safe invest- 
ment. Anything above this is sinful. In order to punish the peo- 
ple who are now free to lend money for what it is worth and inci- 
dentally to enable (in some mysterious fashion) borrowers on du- 
bious claims to dubious mines in a revolution-racked state in South 
America to get loans as cheaply as though they were pledging United 
States government bonds or English consols, the author proposes to 
have all governments meddle and muddle with matters which do not 
concern them by levying graduated income taxes, paying old-age 
pensions, confiscating the profits of corporations above the average 
yield of the safest investments, plus a rate which would “ remuner- 
ate” but not “encourage” risk (what god would fix this rate ?); 
limiting the amount which can be bequeathed to any one person ; 
‘charging a higher inheritance-duty on bequests to lineal relatives 
above a small fixed sum than is charged on bequests to strangers ; 
and enforcing municipal ownership of gas plants, water-works, tram- 
ways, etc. This farrago of fads would be, the author says, a “ Chris- 
tian revolution.” His noun is truer than his adjective. He suggests 
that the municipal ownership aforesaid could be brought about on 
“easier terms” by first taxing the companies to death and thus mak- 
ing the corpses a cheap purchase. The Christian morality of such 
a scheme is not as patent to a man of the world as it is to the Rev. 
Mr. Blissard. If the poor of England spend, as he says they do, 
five hundred millions of dollars every year uselessly or viciously, the 
remedy of their woes is their education, not their enslavement of 
the rich. Equal opportunity is all that law can fairly give. If it 
gives more it robs Peter and pays Paul in money that stains the 
hand greedy to grasp it. There is no panacea for human misery, 
but the widest freedom which a people can bear comes nearest to 
that end. A law may create poverty; it can never abolish it. It 
can rarely lessen it unless it simply repeals another law which was 
intended to lessen it before. Mr. Blissard’s “‘ Christian revolution ” 
would make the country cursed by it the finest place in Christen- 


dom to emigrate from. ALFRED BisHop Mason. 
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MY EXPERIENCE IN FRIENDLY VISITING. 


HEN a circle of the King’s Daughters was organizing at 
our Church last spring, and we were rather uncertain as 
to work, we received an invitation to call upon our City Missionary. 
The result was the formation of a band of Friendly Visitors, com- 
posed of six or eight young women. The number soon increased. 

We were each assigned one family upon whom we were to call 
once a week and report afterward to the City Missionary. 

My first family was composed of a pretty little English woman 
with an Irish husband, a golden-haired little boy, and a young baby. 
They had been having a hard time with sickness and want of work. 
The mother said she was lonely, and so glad to have someone run 
in and out and chat with her a while or read. They have since left 
the dirty house and surroundings where they were living, and have 
moved into better quarters, where they have plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine. 

Let me say just here that babies are the best kind of intro- 
ductions, One cannot walk through the poorer streets of any city 
without seeing dozens of children, and at least half a dozen babies, 
and if you will only just stop to look at some baby who is being 
cared for by its mother, complimenting the child if possible, you 
are sure to have made a good impression. ‘Then, if you will pass 
that way again before long, you will be apt to run across the same 
woman ; just exchange a few words, and you will be acquainted 
before you know it. Friendly visiting need not be limited to the 
parlor, or confined within four walls, yet a doorstep or sidewalk call 
may easily lead to an introduction to the former if ove desires it. 
The poor are so hospitable and simple-hearted. As soon as they 
are assured of one’s kindly interest their hearts and homes are open 
to receive one. They never ask who you are, nor even your name, 
if you forget to give it, and the idea of social differences never 
occurs to them. Hence it is that one who seeks this work from 
motives of sentiment will be very apt to fail. 

I had been visiting my first family only a short time when our 
good City Missionary said he would like to give me a contrasting 
case, to use his words, “a very discouraging case.” The man of 
the house was serving his third sentence in jail, while his wife, the 
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mother of four little children under nine years of age, had been 
found in bed drunk only a few days before. The officers had been 
trying for some time to get direct evidence that the children were 
neglected, in order that they might be taken away and properly 
cared for. I was furnished with an excuse for calling and must 
confess I started on my errand with little courage. Mrs. was 
out, but three of her children with some others were playing about 
the yard, and I was able to revive my old love for dolls and mud- 
pies by joining them in their play. It was a cool day, and I found 
an excuse for resting in the sun on a neighboring doorstep, where a 
little one-legged boy sat. We have since become the best of friends. 
I carry him reading-matter one week, he returns it the next, and in 
turn makes me a friendly call. ; 

Well, Mrs. did not return that afternoon, so the next day I 
went again and was rewarded by finding her sober and working on 
underclothes for the children. Fortunately I am fond of sewing, 
and it aided me much in that call. The woman was much discour- 
aged. She had no work and had been notified by a lawyer to quit 
the house in a fewdays. It was plain that the first thing to be done 
was to find her work, and then aid in search of a tenement; the 
former was rather easier than the latter, for 1 found that paying the 
rent had always been quite against her principles, and no one was 
willing to take her and herchildrenin. The only place available was 
a cottage of two rooms in a dirty back alley surrounded by saloons, 
where they finally settled down, much to my distress. I had never seen 
the woman under the influence of liquor, though the neighbors said 
she drank whenever possible. The children had been furnished by 
the proper authorities with suitable clothing so that they might attend 
school, and now that the mother was employed I trusted things 
would go smoothly; but calling one day I found her lying on the 
floor intoxicated, and in a most filthy state, no food in the house, 
only the smell of beer, and the empty glasses left the night before. 
I had never witnessed such a scene, and for a few moments all I 
could do was to sit down and cry. She knew me and kept saying, 
“Don’t worry, lady, don’t worry; I’m more drunk in mind than in 
body,” though she mostly got the sentence twisted, saying she was 
more drunk in body than in mind, which seemed nearer the truth; 
then she would scream and beg me not to send the officers, but if I 
attempted to say anything about her drinking she would grow indig- 
nant and insist she had taken nothing. Such a time as I had for 
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an hour and a half trying to get her quiet; the scene was a night- 
mare for days afterward. She seemed to feel her disgrace very 
keenly the next time I saw her and was sure she had learned a life- 
long lesson. But not long after I found:her again with another 
woman, both under the influence of liquor and not inclined to be 
very pleasant. I am much of a coward by nature and thought it 
best to make a brief call and go again the next day when she could 
bear reasoning. One other time I found the children eating raw 
Indian meal, their only food. The mother had begged ten cents 
and spent it for gin. It was indeed a discouraging case, and I felt 
perfectly incapable of aiding her in any way. All I have done is to 
commit her to God’s care, and simply keep calling in a friendly way, 
and for three months now I think she has not touched liquor, she 
has been working steadily, and seems like a different woman alto- 
gether. I sought the acquaintance of the husband while in jail, car- 
rying him reading-matter and trying to keep him interested in his 
family. He had been a most cruel husband and father, and Mrs. 
thought she could never give him another trial, but changed 
her mind, and they are now living together quite comfortably. 

Some people have an idea that one cannot visit the poor except 
for the purpose of talking religion or carrying them gifts, but the 
motive of the Friendly Visitor is contradictory to both these ideas. 
How absurd it would be if we thought our friends expected a gift 
every time we called upon them, or if they sat and preached when- 
ever they came to see us. I think we should soon tire of it. It is 
sympathy and encouragement they want—the feeling that there is 
some one who really does take an interest in them and cares whether 
they succeed or not. 





A. F.¥. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION AT CHICAGO IN 1893. 


HE Twentieth National Conference of Charities and Correc- 

tion will be held in Chicago June 8 to 11, 1893. It will 

be followed by the International Congress of Charities and Correc- 
tion, June 12 to 18, 1893. 

In order to avoid conflict with the programme of the International 
Congress, the meeting of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction will vary from its usual plan. This being the twentieth 
meeting of the Conference, it will be devoted to a survey of the 
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progress made and the reforms accomplished in the field of Charities 
and Correction during the past twenty years. The president in his 
annual address will present a résumé of the work of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction and its relation to the im- 
portant changes which have taken place in methods of dealing with 
the dependent, delinquent and defective classes. Committees have 
been appointed on the history of prisons, reformatories, public and 
private relief of the poor, charity organization, child-saving work, 
treatment of the insane, treatment of the feeble-minded, immigra- 
tion, etc. Each committee will present a comparison of present 
conditions with those of twenty years ago, setting forth the impor- 
tant changes of organization and method with their causes, so far as 
ascertainable. 

A report will be presented from each state and territory compar- 
ing its present system of Charities and «Correction with that of 
twenty years ago. These reports are being carefully prepared, and 
will present a vivid panorama of the great system which covers our 
country. 

There will be no section work and no discussion of papers in the 
meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correction ; 
all of this work being transferred to the International Congress of 
Charities and Correction. 

The National Prison Association, the National Association of 
Superintendents of Hospitals for Insane, and the Association of Med- 
ical Officers of American Institutions for Idiotic and Feeble- Minded 
Persons have been invited to unite with the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in the International Congress and to co- 
operate in making it a success. 

Voting membership in the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction is open to all persons who are officially connected with 
charitable and correctional institutions or societies, and to those 
who may be appointed representatives by state or municipal author- 
ities. Membership, without the privilege of voting, is open to all 
persons who have sufficient interest to enrol themselves and pay the 
annual membership fee. The membership fee is $2, and entitles 
ali members to the publications of the Conference. 

All charitable and correctional institutions and societies and state 
and city governments are entitled to appoint delegates to the Inter- 
national Congress of Charities and Correction. 

H. H. Harr. 



































































NOTES OF THE MONTH. 





HE unfortunate, the distressed, the wayward, the fallen, have 

lost in the last month three good friends, the world three of 
its noblest lives, in the death of ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes, 
of Bishop Phillips Brooks, and of Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons. It is 
impossible to express here the thoughts which the contemplation of 
such lives suggests, to tell in words the loss. Mr. Wm. M. F. 
Round, a friend of Mr. Hayes, tells us in this number of the work 
of General Hayes as a philanthropist, a penologist, an educator. 
The editor asked Mr. Round to write this sketch several weeks ago, 
in view of the prominent part Mr. Hayes was to take in the coming 
International Congress of Charities and Correction. The death of 
its subject has given the sketch a regretful timeliness. Bishop 
Brooks, the preacher, the world will greatly miss; but Phillips 
Brooks, the Friendly Visitor, will be even more painfully missed in 
hundreds of homes and by thousands of discouraged hearts his life 
has cheered. Of Mrs. Gibbons and her work we shall speak in a 
future number. There are monuments of her efforts in the institu- 
tions for the reformation of young women in New York State. 
There are monuments of her love, her patience, in scores and hun- 
dreds of rescued lives. 





The best and only provision on the part of New York City which 
will insure a decent shelter for the unfortunate wayfarer, and guard 
the city from the imposition of the vagrant and from the dangers 
attendant upon the crowding together of these classes in such num- 
bers in the free lodgings now open to them at the police station- 
houses, is the establishment and maintenance of a municipal lodg- 
ing-house, where labor shall be exacted as a condition of shelter. If 
such a lodge were provided the excuse and the necessity for begging 
would be taken from both the vagrant and the unfortunate out-of- 
work, who ask for a night’s lodging at area-doors and in the streets 
at nightfall. The evil will not be cured by simply limiting the 
number of lodgers in the station-houses; indeed, this is no solution 
of the problem at all. The deserving may be refused entrance 
while the “rounders” are filling every bunk. The State Legisla- 
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ture passed a bill in 1886 authorizing the establishment of a mu- 
nicipal lodging-house, but the city has not taken a step to carry out 
the provisions of this act. It is hoped that the dangers of the 
present system, recently emphasized, if higher considerations are not 
strong enough, will compel the provision sought in this act. 


The Associated Charities of Boston published in December a 
leaflet on savings for the use of their visitors and other workers 
among the poor. The exhortation to visitors to induce their 
friends to make regular though small savings, and to volun- 
teers to assist two societies which exist in Boston, especially for the 
collection of the smallest savings, is followed by a brief account of 
these two societies, and a list of savings banks and co-operative 
banks. The Society for Home Savings sends volunteer collectors 
to the homes of poor people. The Stamp Savings Society, like the 
Penny Provident Fund of New York, establishes stations in clubs, 
stores, day nurseries, etc., as well as public stations open to the 
neighborhood, all with volunteer treasurers. Each reaches people 
the other cannot. The leaflet will inspire visitors to emphasize this 
side of their work, and will also be useful for reference, as it gives 
just the details necessary to make co-operation easy with agencies 
which encourage thrift. 


A recent opinion of the Supreme Court of Indiana, upholding the 
constitutionality of the law creating the Board of Children’s Guard- 
ians, will be'of interest to many of our readers. The statute 
creating the board was enacted in 1889, and has attracted much 
attention, not only in the United States but also in Europe. The 
circumstances in the case which brought the constitutionality 
of the Indiana statute in issue before the Supreme Court were 
these: A woman named Van Walters had three children, two little 
girls and a boy. These children were taken by the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians on a petition charging that the woman neglected her 
children, led a life of low and gross debauchery, and the associations 
of the children were such as tended to their corruption and con- 
tamination. The case was heard in the Circuit Court, and the court 
awarded the custody of the children to the board. Later, the 
woman married a man named Wilkins, and brought a petition to 
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have the decree against her set ‘aside on the ground that the facts 
stated in the original petition and found by the court were not true, 
and that she was so distracted in mind, so crazed with grief over 
her children being taken from her, that she was at the time incapable 
of comprehending or doing anything. The following quotation is 
made from the opinion of the court : 

“It has been for many centuries theoretically true that the State, 
through its appropriate organs, is the guardian of the children within 
its borders. The constitution of a State is always presumed to be 
framed by organized society governed by settled principles. It 
is therefore proper to assume that our Constitution, and our 
laws enacted under it, sanction and confirm the great principle of 
the sovereign’s guardianship of the children within the dominions 
of the sovereign. But while it is true that this great principle is 
thus sanctioned and confirmed, it is still true that the equally great 
principle, that natural right vests in parents the custody and control 
of their children, is confirmed and enforced. This high and strong 
natural right yields only when the welfare of society or the children 
themselves come into conflict with it ; but where there is such con- 
flict the supreme right of guardianship asserts itself for the protec- 
tion of society and the promotion of the welfare of the wards of the 
commonwealth. It is unnecessary to define the boundaries or pre- 
scribe the limits of the power of the State to take children from the 
custody of parents who will lead them into evil paths or surround 
them with vicious influences, and place them in the custody of those 
who will train and educate them for good lives and make them use- 
ful members of society, for our statute is far within the limits of the 
great power of inherent State guardianship. The statute which 
provided that children may be taken from the custody of parents 
whose course of life, or whose evil conduct unfits them to rear chil- 
dren so that they will become good and useful citizens, was enacted 
pursuant to the great constitutional provision of which we have 
spoken, and is not to be broken down by the declaration of a doc- 
trine that will make the duty of those who are selected to take 
charge of the children so vexatious and difficult that good men and 
women will be deterred from accepting the office which, at best, is 
an unpleasant one. The statute violates no constitutional principle, 
inasmuch as it guards the interests and rights of parents by requiring 
that their children shall not be taken from them without a hearing, 
upon due notice, in the courts of the State.” 







































THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 
NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


HE annual business meeting of the Society was held 
January 4, and the nine members of the Council 
whose terms of office expired with 1892 were re-elected. Mr. 
Arthur M. Dodge was also elected a member to fill a vacancy 
created by the resignation of Mr. Francis H. Leggett. With 
that exception the personnel of the Council remains unchanged. 
The usual report from the Treasurer and estimates for the 
ensuing year were presented and referred to the new Council 
for consideration. These will appear in the coming Annual 
Report of the Society for 1892. 

At the first meeting of the newly constituted Council the 
present officers of the Society and of the Council were unani- 
mously re-elected: namely, 

Robert W. de Forest, Pres.; Constant A. Andrews, Treas.; 
Chas. S. Fairchild, V.-Pres.; Chas. D. Kellogg, Gen. Sec. 

. Mrs. William B. Rice and Messrs. William Greenough and 
Francis H. Leggett were added to the list of vice-presidents of 
the Society. 

The Society’s finances were well maintained during the year, 
and the Treasurer’s accounts close with a balance of about 
$350 in the treasury. The income of the Society, apart from 
legacies, was sufficient to meet all the necessary disbursements 
with a trifling surplus, so that the Council feels that the 
Society has maintained the confidence of its members, and 
is increasing its usefulness and its reputation for good service. 
It was decided at this meeting to institute a central bureau for 
initial investigations, commencing in a limited way as soon as 
the pressure of the winter’s work is over ; but the details have 
not yet been formulated. Its object will be to relieve the 
district offices of some of the pressure from avoidable labor 
which now rests upon them. 

It was also decided that the Sixth and Seventh District offi- 
ces should remain, as at present, within the districts, instead of 
being removed to the United Charities Building, as had been 
previously contemplated. 

Action was taken looking towards joining with other similar 
societies throughout the country in making an exhibition of 
Charity Organization forms, methods, ¢iterature, etc., at 
the coming Columbian Exposition. Much is hoped for in 
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this proposed exhibition, from the fact that the Superin- 
tendent of the Department of Charities and Correction is the 
Secretary of the Buffalo Charity Organization Society, and 
enthusiastic in his work. 

The Society has appealed to the Board of Education to 
cause the giving of lectures upon the “‘ Prevention of Cholera ” 
during the next term of “ Free Lectures for the People,” and 
also the giving of similar lectures by the principals of the pub- 
lic schools to the pupils. 

Steps were taken to strengthen several of the District Com- 
mittees and to further the speedy establishment of an Eighth 
District office. 

A renewed exposure of the questionable methods of the 
somewhat notorious New York Juvenile Guardian Society was 
made, through which the few respectable men among the 
trustees, who had seemingly lent their names to the enterprise 
without knowledge of its reputation, and without giving any 
attention to its administration, have been roused to examine 
into its management; but it is yet uncertain whether they 
will continue with the society and insist upon instituting the 
necessary reforms or not. 

Substantial progress was reported in the plans for a lodging- 
house in connection with the Society’s wood-yard. Renewed 
public interest has been called to the need of sucha lodging- 
house, from the fact that one of the oft-anticipated dangers of our 
police station lodgings, namely, that of spreading contagious 
diseases, has been recently realized in the breaking out of 
typhus fever in one or more of them. This experience has 
roused both the Board of Health and the Superintendent of 
Police to favor any movement which will reduce this danger. 

New life and energy have been recently infused into the 
University Settlement since the advent of Dr. Stanton Coit, 
who has undertaken its active management. We presume 
that our members understand that this scheme comprises the 
education, by actual contact with educated people, and the 
refining influences of cultivated society through neighborhood 
association, of those who reside in the so-called slums of the 
city. The early opening of a People’s Palace ona moderate 
scale is anticipated. President Seth Low is now President of 
the organization. Among its Vice-Presidents are James W. 
Alexander, Hon. Chas. S. Fairchild, President Andrews of 
Brown, President Gates of Amherst, President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins, Oswald Ottendorfer and Carl Schurz. We 
look for good praetical results from the enterprise as now 
contemplated. 
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One of the leading friends of the London Charity Organi- 
zation Society, who works in hearty co-operation with it in 
the East End of London, Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, Rector of 
St. Jude’s, who is also at the head of Toynbee Hall, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend a conference to be held at 
Chautauqua next summer. The University Settlements in 
Rivington Street, New York; Andover House, Boston; Hull 
House, Chicago; the University Settlements in connection 
with the Northwestern University, Chicago, and other similar 
enterprises, will be represented. The various Charity Organi- 
zation Societies will also be asked to take part. Different 
phases of work among the poor of large cities will be dis- 
cussed. Mr. Barnett will be accompanied by his wife, who has 
taken a prominent part in the work of Toynbee Hall. 

A most touching charity has been opened in London called 

‘Home for the Dying.” Multitudes in the great metrop- 
olis who have no home, who are sick of a fatal disease, long 
for a place where they can lie down and die in peace. Sucha 
house has been provided which will accommodate forty or fifty 
persons. It has a good staff of nurses. 


Statistics for December. 


THE DISTRICT COMMITTEES’ REPORT. 


Cases received and recorded... ........ 601 Times temporary work has been se- 
Placed in Hospitals, Asylums, etc....... 17 cured. rare 7 
Placed in charge of Churches or So- Frauds exposed or suppressed... as 5 
QU ice oc wd teekansndenvndecacsage ‘6 en Ch’ ‘ches, 
Procured relief for.. ...... .....se.e00e 290 Ce Re rey ere 261 
Secured permanent work for. .......... 18 F riendly Visitors on Duty ae mea 33 


Street Beggars. 


The special officers to assist or suppress street beggars have dealt with 64 cages, 


CLASSIFIED AS FOLLOWS: RESIDING : 
20 House.to-house beggars. 30 In cheap lodging- houses. 
5 Specially investigated. 14 In their own homes. 
39 Sidewalk beggars. 12 In station-houses. 


2 Were non-residents. 
1 Refused address. 


THEIR PHYSICAL CONDITION : INVESTIGATION SHOWED : 
43 (or 72 per cent.) able-bodied, 31 Shiftless and idle. 
3 Sick and Aged. 28 Dissolute and vicious. 


13 Blind or crippled, but ableto 
support themselves. 


RESULTS :—30 were warned tocease begging; 5 discharged; 24 committed; aggregate 
number of months, 80. 
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STATIONS. DEPOSITORS. 

ist District, 150 Nassau st.........----.eeeee oe coveee kaw aeukekars 17 
4th ‘“ (29 East 9thst..... riseaee, tse, suede osnceeseinseneeye 7 
6th 2 1473 Broadway .... .....-- 00. cece coe ceccescevccesecese 7 
7th m9 BIE TaSE GOR Boonen oc cccscccccccccsccccvcse+cceccssoce 884 
10th * EEN as cenccaucedsencadccnen Sbendenebecves 20 
Bt. Goowwe's, G7 Mast 16th 6b... 2. --ccccccce cvcccese ove ence > 895 
Holy Trinity, 46 East 43d st ....... ..... « Seceveceuseencese cecee 84 
Judson Memorial, So. Washington Sq.........--. eeecee ceee sees 118 
Working Girls’ Prog. Club, 229 E. 19th et. .....cccccceeseeeenreee ‘ 100 
Girls’ Endeavor Society, 59 Morton st. aki 70 
Trinity Parish, 211 Fulton et .....0...:c000.scscessvees 20 
Church of Reconciliation, 248 E. 81st st 105 
Holy Cross Mission, Ave. C and 4th st..............- 80 
Galilee Mission, 340 East 23d st ; 700 
United States Savings Bank, 1048 RS nos Finoee: sues 3,768 
St. Bartholomew’s Parish House, ke errr rer re 980 
Mrs. J. Fellowes Tapley, 64 Clinton Place .............. 30 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y..........--. 10 
Mrs. Fred’k Hoffmann, 40 East 112th st 10 
Thread Needle Club, 79 Second ave..........6.... cece eens eens 40 
Enterprise Olub, 186 East 12th at............cccccceee — vvereece ‘ 35 
Grace Parish, 132 East 14th st ae. KUpee ke PONG eRSS SOekONs0R8 me 183 
Taylor's Restaurant (St. Denis Hotel).. ........... cone cece cee oe 12 
St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, 7th ave. and 39thst ............ 6. eeweee 850 
Grace Parish Benevolent Soc., 132 K. 14th... . peu tawas ken wase 60 
St George's Girls’ Friendly Soc. Be rrr . 40 
es ee ee EE os nian camancieesievabive: vvn0teeebndees 150 
ee NG CAT, BOO BE. DAMON ORs. 66 cccsvccescencsons ssendnecee 70 
Good Will Club, 278 President st., Brooklyn Ne cide bnieh +.cmnebuiiee ve'ee aie 40 
Endeavor Club, Red Hook Point, "Brooklyn EE rere re 10 
Working Girls’ Friendly Club, 159 E. 74th st.......... 22. 0eeeeeeees 108 
Riverdale Library Ass'n, Riverdale, N. Y...........ceecece cee eeees 100 
Unitarian Mission School, 14 Fourth ave ... ... 0 ... cece cece eens 75 
Church of Heavenly Rest, 314 East 4th st.......... .2.0. 05 eeeees 314 
All Souls’ Unitarian Ch., 4thave. and 20th st..........06 ccceeeeeees 10 
Far and Near Club, 40 Gouverneur St..... 0... eee ee eee cence en's 50 
Rivington St. Station, 95 Rivington st... 2.2... . 60. ee cece ee eee eee 300 
St. Michael's Church, 225 W. 90th Bt ........000 ce secrceee cover 160 
Woman's Branch of N. Y. City Mission : 

Broome St. Station, 895 Broome at..... ... ...cscccccssccccsess 96 

Se I EINE MD cncc= cue. censencd ob veescece cece 186 

DeWitt Mem. Station, 280 Rivington st....... ... ... «.. 549 
ee IR rah. vawehes setae seen cae. weeveers 60 
Second German Baptist Ch., — s 43d st ; 60 
Brick Ch. Branch School, 228 W. 35th st............ 95 
Middle Dutch Church, 14 Lafayette Piss 428 
Working Girls’ Soc. of 38th St., 222 W. WISER A cccncscan cs a 160 
Emmanuel Church, 807 B. 119th ab. ......00.2 seccccccccce-cocccces 280 
GCotamblia Club, 905 Week GEG G6... occccces ccccccccceccccccccccccess 50 
St. Augustine's Chapel, 105 E. Houston st..............ceeeeee> 2,268 
Industrial Soc., 78 V ms ig chs Mnesicceceetewind seen sees 80 
Se ND NRT I goin cnss “ensncbaree) apne beviregioven 161 
1st Ref'’d Epis. Ch., Madison ave. and 55th St.......... cee cess cece 100 
St. Ann's Parish Guild, 7 W. 18th at......0...ccscccccsccccecs 15 
Manhattan Work. Girls* | ar errr rT 80 
EE A EE AF CB a5 5.60. os sdepn des ehevenscsceses 115 
Sunnyside Day Nursery, 51 Prospect a ca ipiehnaidekas xatekn cikens 20 
Messenger Boys’ Reading Room, 830 4th av.............. ceeeeeeee 15 
et Bp, aed dt. rere rrr: cr 40 
Emma Lazarus CG lub, 58 St. Mark's Pe tkkecany Suc, keuadeecveeeu, 2 
Shelterine Arms, G04 'W. IME GE cnc cccccsccscccecvevcess sence 72 
Helping Hand Society, Allegheny, Pa........ ....200.20. coos sees 45 
Pittsburg Newsboys’ Home, Pittsburg, Pa .......... ........00- 50 
Mariners’ Temple, 1 Henry Meee hore ieasoe: 40 
St. Mary’s Girls’ Friendly Soc’y. Classon and Willoughby aves., - 

NNT: Kivh55 se5Sunr- Gcswi cue aebeny recnebenbeaieunseias 35 





THE PENNY PROVIDENT FUND. 
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17.70 
25.56 

651 
88.57 
47.82 

184 39 
93. 42. 


124 02 
16.32 
151.00 
1,499.14 
485.67 
21.76 
25 25 
5.00 
24,74 
25.37 
348 98 
17.7 
102.62 
87.27 
51 43 
175.40 
142 76 
18.51 
4.60 
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435.93 
4.28 
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109.49 
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220.20 
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278. 47 
71. 92 
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10.00 
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STATIONS. 
SPO CIOs MP WROD BE nncdcsecceeascdcctued Sicsieccscecnencs 
St. Mary’s Lawrence st., Manhattanville... .......00 0 2... wees 
Ref. Ch. Mott Haven, 3d ave. and 146th st.......--. wae 
St. Michael's Girls’ Friendly Society, 160 N. 5th st., B’ klyn... dveiane 
Miss M. R. Samuel, 218 E. 46th st .. ......... ...00es ubids Wevnawae 
St. Clement's School, Henderson, Ky.........cccccccssccsccccccess 
Bethlehem Chapel, 196 Bleecker st............--4005 .. se nee ee 
Trenton Work. Girls’ Soc’y, 112 N. Montgomery st., Trenton, N. J. 
Dee, Tre” Hea, BIS Ne inks vides cevacncces. cececcccece 
Annex Club, 124 Roosevelt Wr uckdbeeheeaG sate eKbe acddednanaats 
) Ry a reer reer ere -_ 

Ch. of the Holy Communion, 324 6th ave............ denned wakewu es 

Grace Church, The Heights, Brooklyn ..... ..... 

Church of the Merciful Saviour, Madison st., near 10th, Louis- 

WEEE ceded sawn 28. adeveccceueracenensesces Snene-ec0es 

Madison Mission, 209 Madison st......... csc. . esses oebialeaes 

Loyal Temperance Legion, Co. A., Fiorence, We ies wae 

The Folds, 92d st., and 8th ave 

United Workers and Woman's Exchange, 49 Pearl st., ‘Hartford, 

Conn..... ° Cas Saeed 7 

Young Women’ 8 Hebrew Ass’ n, 206 E. B’ way. << easd eeuia. ommie 

Greenwich, Conn . ....... a” Sasmecwes wagons 

Church of the Ascension, bth ave.and l0thst.... ...,.......- ----- 

Bethlehem Mutual Improvement Club, 196 Bleecker st. 

West Side Savings Bank, 56 Sixth ave ............ ......... 

House of Prayer Mission, 13 State st., Newark, N.2.. cudes 

St. Mark's Mission, 288 E. 10th st............... arent. ere 

POUR GM OF Ty WINGO x coscccnaeebes: 506 «6 aeeetes Seliccacgne 

Church of Disciples of Christ, 823 W. 56th st....... eerie 

Charles E. Davis, 79 Jefferson Market............ ietbiakvodaswenee 

Ee, Sree Cre EINE, CONN, ooo 6. kwh enkcndanes dtmasvcesaciscee 

St. Andrew's Girls’ Friendly Society, 127th street and 5th ave... 

Plymouth, 13 and 15 Hicks st., B’klyn................- 

Industrial Schools of the American Female Guardian Soc ety: 
School No. 1, 55¢ First Avenue.............000.5. piweadrenuanee 
School No. 2, 418 West 41st St..... .. ........ waa eae 
School No. 6, MBEAN RES 5556 ccveec seasecs whee: we weleddee 
School No, 10, 125 Lewis St.......... chewiherdcesvdeowane 
School No. 11, 52d St. and Second MAG Si Sasi ceneteaatie 

St. Mark’s Mission, Philadelphia. Pa ........ id acaba 

Library, N. Y. Bible and Fruit Mission, 416 E. 26th st.............. 

Lodging House, N. Y._Bible and Fruit Mission, 416 E. 26th st..... 

Inwood, N. Y. City....... ..... “a etidhidurauas 

Neighborhood Guild, 147 Forsyth Fait eee te tee tare awnaedey 

Workingman’s School, 109 W. MN So so nee hae ices daar 

Girls’ Friendly Soc., Cold Spring. N. Y............. ecw nha ima wekee 


Hudson St. Station, 362-364 Hudson st ... ......... ere rrerrer 
Bethlehem Band, 196 Bleecker st ... __..........500. neces Shee 
West End Working Girls’ Society, 159 W. 63d st .. cek= eben cee 
Chapel of Zion and St. Timothy, 418 W. 41st st. snneseeenens 
Prospect EU OC SU MOAI BS ns 5s Sacecacc.  . ccwacedawans 
Charity Organiz. Soc’y, Lockport, N. Y............. xbe mae ame 
Chapel of the Messiah, 94th st. and Second ave... ............ 
ME CRMINON, CIENOMG Ble onside. sencevessesiacnetcs acwueie ev eee 
The Playground, 11th ave. and 50th st......... .. sreccuneene teks 
Young People’s Association, 1149 Ist ave.......... ecb conveqainn 
Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N.Y..... 0 ..-....0ee Sigeonenedekeny 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 309 6th ave...... os eters Sovsones 
ee ee ee rer Mes ednenenteee “a 
Greenwood Lake Mission, Greenwood Lake, N a Bas ua abana 
Pansy Club, 355 E. 62d st.. Crnesseeed sedans iceman sees 
St. Mark's Mission, West Orange, EBS cs guccine deeOicsodes meow 
St. Peter's Church, State st., Brooklym.......0ssccs ssccccessccceses 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14 E. 14th st pAdausirdauek? Caeentnarceeen and 
St. Clement's Sewing School, 9 Univ ersity ‘Place bacalnisa 
Bedfore St. Mission. 619 Alaska st., Phila . 





Warburton Chapel Mission, Hartford, Conn......- Cecccecs coos. 
St. John’s Church, Bridgeport, Conm.............0..-.eeeeeeees 
Church of the Messiah, ne and Clermont aves. an N.Y. 
Park Ave. Chapel. Brooklyn, Wevceevacss cannees 





DeWitt Chapel, 160 West 29th 4 ‘ ce ScsneensGecevees 
Calvary M. E. Church, 129th st. and Fth BVE...<.00 Seeaee seecces 
St. Luke's Girls’ Friendly Society, Utica. N. Y........ .... see. eee 
Calvary Baptist ren 68th st. and Western Boulevard..... ... 


The Boys’ Club, 125 St. Mark’s pl............ jee. 15-03 (oneuadas 
Madison Sq. Ch. onan ee PN one screxdecectausixe <daccoas 
Lenox Hill Club, 168 BE. 70th et... . 2. sccccccecee 

Free Reformed Sunday School, "Grand St., Je rsey ( ‘ity. N. 





DEPOSITORsS. 





AMOUNT. 
242.21 
158.20 

14.36 
1.52 
7.02 

30.00 

34.18 
6.59 
2.98 

19.14 

110. 44 
172.46 
104.96 


10.00 
69.12 
57.51 


29.37 


86.13 
6.99 
103.21 
132.37 





82.64 
70°94 
34.20 
86.37 
23.25 
10.00 


93.22 
46.17 
23.01 
285.78 
44.25 


86.62 


16.06 
103.63 

































STATIONS. DEPOSITORS. 
Boys’ Club, Portland, Me 22 
Agsociated Charities, Wilmington, Del. 
Riverside Association, 50 West End ave 
Emmanuel Sisterhood Mission School, 43d st. and Fifth ave. 
Good Will Chapel, 221 East 5ist st 
Allen Memorial, 91 Rivington st . 
Boys’ Club, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Afro-American Penny Savings Bank, Hampton, Va 
Boys’ Mutual League, Washington ave., and 176th st 
Home Library No. 4, 88 Cherry st eee 
Dolphin Jute Mills, Paterson, N. J 
Hull-House, Chicago, Lil. 
St. Paul's, Clinton St., Brooklyn 
St. Faith's Club, 9 University ‘Place 
First Pres. Ind. School, Saginaw, Mich 
C.O.5., Ithaca, N. Y sii 
Boys’ Club, 430’Third Ave ... 
Far and Near Club, Rochester, N. Y 
Waterbury, Conn ... 
Working Girls’ Circle ‘of Jersey City, Jersey City, } 
Bay Ridge Free Library, Bay Ridge, N Y 
St. Paul s M. E. Church, Richard and Sullivan sts.  Gpooniye, N.Y. 
Albany Boys’ Club, 19 North Pearl st., Albany, 
Nyack, N. ba Naencehane 
Girls’ Working C lub, Portehester, N. Y 
Fort Wayne Relief Union, Fort Wayne, 
South Pres. em 24th st., between 3d and 4th aves., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y esate 
. Andrew's G. F. S., W ilmington, Del 
St. Paul's G. F. 5., ioe a ster, a. hs 
Branch of the Y. 
Grace Church, eae ge, -" 
E. Ridley & Sons, Grand and Allen sts........ 
Pike st. Station, 34 Pike st 
Industrial Schools of the Children’s 
Astor Memorial, 256 Mott st . 
Avenue B, 533 E. 16th st 
Sullivan st., 22! Sullivan st 
Duane st., 9 Duare st 
East River, 247 E. 44th st. 
East Side, 287 E. Broadway 
Eleventh Ward, 295 8th st 
Fourth Ward. 28 Pike st... ..... .... 
Fifth Ward. 36 Beach P. 
Fifty -second st., 574 W. 
German, 272 2d st. 
Henrietta. 215 E. 2ist st 
Italian, 156 Leonard st .... 
Jones Memorial, 407 E. 73d st 
Phelps, 314 E, 35th st sacs 
Rhinelander, 350 E 88th st 
Sixth at., 632 6th st 
West Side, 201 W. 32d st 
West Side Italian, 24 Sullivan eee 
Sixty-fourth st., 207 W. 64th st. 
Notre Dame Club, 233 W. 14th st. 
King’s Daughters and Sons, Tenement House Chapter, 7 77 Madi- 
son st 
Second st. W orking Girls’ Soc iety, 6 ‘2d st 
Knox Memorial, 514 Ninth Avenue 
Missione Dello Spirito Santo. 29 Front st., Brooklyn. 
St. Thomas’ Girls’ Friendly Society, 230 3. 59th st. 
St. Paul’s Church Mothers’ Meetings, Rochester, N N.Y.. 
St. Thomas’ Chapel, 230 E. 59th st ... 
All Angels’ Parish House, 155 W. 6ist st... 
Be Wt I atts) can cc nced, nx cosueaaakenteineades Soveecesecese 
Grace Church Boys’ Club. 410 East 14th St 
Girls’ e riendly Society, Zion and St Timothy Chapel, 418 West 
Ist St. ... 
Grace Church Boys’ Club. A. D., 410 East 14th St 
North Side Boys’ Club, 208 Bleeker St... 


Amount due depositors in 15 closed stations. $s 


206 Stations, 26,732 


AMOUNT. 
19.85 
324.63 
43.64 
21.20 
33.83 
44.04 
10 00 
105.74 
11.82 
4.84 
65.47 
164.00 
19.15 
5.50 
23.29 
58 85 
6.30 
25.00 
291.81 
38.77 
104.94 
13.26 
81.03 
38.68 
5.00 
34.59 


82 77 
45.00 
40 50 
10.00 
83.00 
16 09 
14.84 


15.24 
86.87 
31.00 


xB Ro 
8 S38 


cr 
souk 
S2Ss 


oe SakSNS 
S38 $8836 


So 
RS 


$15,717.56 








Cc. D. RANDALL. 


Chairman of Committee on the History of Child-saving Work, Twentieth 


National Conference of Charities and Correction, 





